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THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ 
MOVEMENT 


ATE one summer evening an aging couple 


sat in their humble kitchen, planning the 
future of their fourteen-year-old son Joseph. 
“Now that he is finishing school he will be able 
to take a job in a factory, and thus help with the 
upkeep of the family. It will be a little easier 
on me. I shall soon be ready to retire.’ Thus 
the father of five children spoke and consoled 
himself. Their plans seemed to burst like a 
bubble, when Joseph came down in his night shirt, 
with tears in his eyes. He startled the parents 
saying, “I would like to continue school. I want 
to become a priest.” To have a priest in the fam- 
ily would certainly be an honor and a blessing. 
A priest from the working classes would be a 
double honor, so reasoned the parents. “If that 
is your desire, son, and if that is the will of God,” 
replied the father, “I shall continue working as 
long as God gives me strength. These failing 
hands shall do their utmost to comply with the 
will of God.” 

With the consent of the parents Joseph Cardijn, 
of Brussels, Belgium, continued school and finally 
entered the seminary. What bewilderment was 
he to experience the first day back from the sem- 
inary, for the summer vacation. He noticed the 
tremendous change that had taken place in his 
former schoolmates, who had entered the fac- 
tory and were caught in the web of materialism, 
secularism and irreligion. He was shocked to 
notice that he was considered an outcast. He was 
going to be a priest. He had abandoned the 
working classes and they would have nothing to 
do with him. 

Years rolled by. Joseph was doing well at the 
seminary. In the last years of his studies, he was 
suddenly called to the deathbed of his father. 
Watching this broken-down, wrecked man in his 
late fifties breathe his last sigh, he realized at that 
moment the deep tragedy of the insecurity and 


drudgery that millions of workers throughout the 
world must endure. Holding these tired old hands 
... worn out from hard work .. . Joseph vowed to 
dedicate himself and his entire life to the uplifting 
of the working-classes. This vow gave birth to the 
Young Christian Workers’ Movement (Y.C.W., 
Jeunesse Ouvriere Catholique, J.O.C.). 

Soon after his ordination Father Joseph Cardijn 
was appointed curate to a parish in the suburbs of 
Brussels, at Leaken, situated in the heart of a 
working-class district. Father Cardijn began his 
apostolic labors among the working youth of the 
area. From 1912 to 1924 his efforts to group the 
working boys and girls met with apparent failures. 
After the first attempts, the first world war upset 
his plans. The Germans, infuriated by his at- 
tempts to intercede on behalf of the workers, im- 
prisoned him. Those years behind the prison bars 
were a blessing in disguise. There he worked out 
to the last detail a plan for his new movement, on 
a local, regional and national plane. He felt that 
his dream would some day be realized. However, 
after his release from prison, five more years were 
to intervene before his plan would become a 
reality. Constant inquiries into the conditions of 
the workers, their needs, their mentality, their dif- 
ficulties, the effect on them of a materialistic and 
pagan conception of work and life, gave him an 
insight into the plight of the working classes. 
During this period, Fr. Cardijn admits, discourage- 
ment and a sense of hopelessness in face of the 
terrific problems confronting him entered his 
heart. If it wasn’t for the vow that he made at 
the bedside of his dying father, he doubts if he 
would have had the courage to persevere. 

By 1924, however, he felt that the time has come 
to launch out into the deep; to attack the prob- 
lems of the workers. He had prepared the ground 
well; he was convinced that it would bear fruit 
now. He realized his own limitations. By him- 
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self he would never accomplish the task. This 
was the reason, that although the movement was 
to be run completely by the workers, nevertheless, 
it was the priest that was to be the guide, the one 
to form them in a true Christian mentality; that is 
why his first step was to solicit the aid of his fel- 
low priests. He explained his plan to about one 
hundred co-workers in Christ’s vineyard. 

The response on the part of the priests was 
most enthusiastic. With their cooperation Father 
Cardijn saw the twelve years of preparation bear 
fruit. In six months there were already a hundred 
and fifty sections in Belgium. And then trouble 
began. 

People sniffed revolution in the young priest's 
scheme. Give the masses responsibility? Organ- 
ize them into cells? That was dangerous. It was 
communism! Complaints poured in to Cardinal 
Mercier. The Cardinal suggested that the best 
thing to do would be to see the Holy Father him- 
self. It was that or fold up. Fr. Cardijn at that 
time so ill that he was little better than a walking 
corpse, was off to Rome. 

Recalling the event to me, Canon Cardijn ad- 
mitted that he was nervous as he waited in the 
audience chamber. When Pope Pius XI entered, 
the first brusque question wasn’t calculated to set 
the tiny priest at ease. “Well, what do you want?” 
But Fr. Cardijn taking his courage in his hands, 
went right ahead, pouring out his plans and hopes 
for the winning of the masses for Christ. The 
Holy Father was delighted. He told Fr. Cardijn 
that he was the first one to talk to him about con- 
quering the masses. “Everyone thus far always 
spoke to me about some elite.” If it was for the 
happiness and welfare of the masses that he was 
working, then the Holy Father approved and 
blessed the enterprise. Moreover he wanted to 
hear from him annually about the progress and 
development of this movement. 

Back in Belgium Fr. Cardijn hardly had time 
to keep up with the growth of the J.O.C. Six 
hundred delegates came to the first congress. 
Then came the tenth anniversary congress! What 
an inspiring sight that must have been! 


One hundred thousand young working boys, 


and girls from all parts of Belgium, France, Can- 
ada and other lands, joined in a public manifes- 
tation of their loyalty to Christ the Worker. The 
workers were coming back to the Church. God 
had blessed the efforts a hundred fold. It was 
on that occasion that Cardinal Pacelli, now Pius 
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XII, said, ‘The J.O.C. realizes to my way of think- 
ing the true type of Catholic Action.” About the 
same time Pius XI said, ‘“The J.O.C. is an authen- 
tic form of Catholic Action, adapted for our pres- 
ent times.” The J.O.C. was on the march. 

A movement so dynamic could not be confined 
within the territorial boundaries of any particu- 
lar nation, nor was that the aim of the movement. 
It wasn’t in the workers of Belgium alone that 
Father Cardijn was interested; his heart inflamed 
with Christ-like charity, he would stop at nothing 
less than the conquest for Christ of all the work- 
ers in the world. 

Thus already in 1927, the movement crossed 
the boundaries of Belgium into France. ‘There 
under the direction of Father Guerin, curate at 
Clichy in the suburbs of Paris, it had its humble 
beginning. It took France by storm. Within a 
few years it became The Movement in France. 
While twelve hundred Jocists were on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, Pius XI pronounced these memor- 
able words, “‘Jocists, you are the glory of Christ.” 
Soon the tenth anniversary of the Jocist Movement 
in France rolled around. For days workers from 
all parts of France and adjoining nations poured 
into the great city of Paris. Eighty thousand gath- 
ered to witness one of their former Jocists cele- 
brate his first Mass in the presence of four Car- 
dinals and a large number of Archbishops, Bish- 
ops and clergy. It was on this occasion that Car- 
dinal Verdier called the Jocists, ‘the miracle chil- 
dren of the twentieth century.” Later, before his 
death, speaking again of the Jocists, he said, 
“Even in death I shall be happy because I carry 
with me the hope of my country.” Need any- 
thing else be added to these words? 

Everywhere the Church was vitally interested 
in the problems of the working youth. All were 
looking for solutions. The success that the Jocists 
have achieved on behalf of the workers in Europe 
re-echoed beyond the seas. His Grace, Archbish- 
op Gauthier of Montreal, Canada, became deeply 
interested, and commissioned one of his priests 
to travel to France and Belgium to study the tech- 
nique of the Jocists. Upon his return in 1932, 
Fr. Roy, O.M.I., began his first JOC cell. Here, 
as elsewhere, it met with the same success. At 
early as 1935, 6,000 Jocists were reunited in the 
first congress. Again in 1939, at a congress at 
which 100 marriages were celebrated, over 20,000 
young workers took part. The movement is now 
well established in almost all the French-speaking 
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dioceses in Canada. Likewise a thorough founda- 
tion is being laid in most of the English-speaking 
section of the country. 

In the early thirties the spirit of the YCW 
crossed the English channel and found a fertile 
ground among the working youth of the British 
Isles. In Manchester the cotton mill workers, in 
Wales the miners, in Glasgow the ship-yard work- 
ers, in Liverpool the dock workers, all found in 
the YCW the answer to their problems. Even 
before the war a national YCW headquarters was 
well established. However, the conflict disrupt- 
ed the growth and expansion of the movement, 
but did not by any means kill it. Under the most 
trying conditions the work was carried on. With 
the war over the movement began to spread with 
greater rapidity than ever before. Today the Eng- 
lish YCW has its own national headquarters with 
several full-time workers and chaplains. A year 
ago the YCW so impressed the English Govern- 
ment with the thoroughness and practicality of 
its proposals for the solution of the problems of 
the working youth of the country, that Pat Keegan, 
the national President, was chosen as an official 
of the Government to investigate the conditions of 
the youth in occupied Germany. The YCW in 
England, recognized by many officials, is indeed 
a body to be reckoned with. 

In the late thirties the same movement made 
its way far beyond the seas, into Australia. After 
several years it has been established there on a 
national basis, and today it is one of the most 
powerful youth movements in the country. Ac- 
cording to a verbal report I received from the 
members, the YCW plays an important role in 
the life of the nation. 

The YCW was meant for all the working youth 
of the world. No obstacle is too great to achieve 
that goal. After only twenty years we find it al- 
most in all parts of the world, either well es- 
tablished or at least beginning to sprout. In the 
South and Central Americas powerful and im- 
portant groups have been founded; in Africa, in 
Indo-China, in Cuba, in Martinique, in all sections 
of Europe, the working classes have hopes of a 
brighter future because of the YCW. 

During the war the YCW members proved by 
their action what they had preached. Filled with 
an intense love of God and country, they became 
the outstanding leaders in the battle for justice 
and freedom. In the underground, their role was 
second to none. In the concentration camps, they 
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proved themselves to be true heroes for Christ. 
Encouraging and helping their fellow prisoners, 
amidst untold sufferings, instructing and teaching 
the love of Christ, love of the enemy, won for 
many a martyr’s crown. Reading the accounts of 
some of the French and Belgium Jocists puts one 
in mind of the first Christians. Nothing can stand 
in the way when it is a question of the salvation 
of the immortal souls of men. They were ready 
to give their all, and many did. 

As a proof of the vitality of the Movement, 
in spite of the war and its aftermath, as early as 
July, 1945, while the conflict in the far East was 
still raging, an international study week was sum- 
moned in Brussels. Delegates from continental 
Europe and Canada made their way to the birth- 
place of their movement. The post-war problems 
confronting the working youth had to be faced 
and discussed. It was on this occasion that plans 
for a truly international study week were laid 
for the year 1947, at Montreal, Quebec. 

The same year, with the full approbation of 
the Holy Father, the First Pan-American Study 
Week for the YCW Chaplains was held at San 
Jose, Costa Rica. The entire study week was pre- 
sided over by Canon Cardijn acting as a personal 
representative of the Holy Father. The study 
week, which lasted eight days, aimed at estab- 
lishing a closer cooperation in the Western 
Hemisphere, of understanding the problems of 
the workers in the new world, of laying down 
plans for the setting up of a genuine YCW in 
all countries, of giving mutual aid wherever pos- 
sible. With some sixteen nations represented 
from all parts of the North, South and Central 
Americas, the study week was certainly a grand 
success. 

Profiting by this occasion, Canon Cardijn was 
asked by the Holy Father to make a tour of all 
the Americas with the view of studying the con- 
ditions of workers in all countries. This he did, 
and last November he personally reported to the 
Holy Father all the resolutions taken at the study 
week and presented to him a picture of the condi- 
tions of the workers in the Western Hemisphere. 


The International Study Week in Montreal, 
June, 1947 
The vitality, power and the true characteristics 
of the YCW were never more clearly demonstrat- 
ed than this June in Montreal. Representatives 
of some fifty nations from all parts of the world, 
many undergoing tremendous personal sacrifices, 
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made their way to the metropolis of Canada, 
where they spent a week in discussing their com- 
mon problems. Delegates from war-torn Europe 
came with only the clothes on their backs as their 
only baggage, but full of hope, optimism, deter- 
mination to build a better world, on solid Chris- 
tian foundation, realizing that this is the only 
hope for this sick humanity of ours. As they laid 
bare their problems and proposed various solu- 
tions, one could feel their intense love of their 
fellow-workers, a profound consciousness of their 
duties as Catholics and members of society, their 
tremendous spirit of self-sacrifice and determina- 
tion to win back the masses to Christ, regardless 
of the cost. Though it is beyond the scope of 
this article to present a detailed account of all the 
proceedings of the International Study Week, 
nevertheless, in conclusion, it must be pointed out 
that it was the first time that a group of young 
workers had gathered from all parts of the world 
to propose a Christian solution to their problems. 
As an indication of the international character of 
the movement, it may be interesting to note the 
countries represented—England, Scotland, Aus- 
tralia, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
Hungary, Denmark, Indo-China, United States, 
Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Costa Rica, Panama, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Ecuador, Venezuela, Peru, Japan, 
China, Dominican Republic, Martinique, South 
Africa, Colombia and others. 

From the brief outline presented one can see 
the origin, growth and importance of the YCW 
movement. We have seen that the YCW seed 


Society is a union of men. It is no stronger 
than the links that bind its members together: 
The link that holds individuals together in a well- 
organized society is their recognition of their duties 
towards one another and towards authority. Should 
these duties be forgotten, neglected or denied, so- 
ciety soon becomes a mere tool in the hands of an 
individual or a group who seek to foster their own 
personal aims of aggrandizement rather than an 
instrument for the common good. 

Each individual is indebted to his fellow men 
and to society. They are the guardians of his lib- 
erties and of his progress. The denial of this debt 
is an arrogant boast of self-sufficiency. 
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has been planted almost in every part of the 
world. It is determined to conquer the working 
masses for Christ. Is it any wonder then that 
Msgr. Montini, the acting Vatican Secretary-of- 
State, wrote ‘the fruits, which this type of the 
Apostolate has achieved, are so plain to all who 
are not prejudiced, that no one can doubt but that 
it is eminently adapted to combat effectively the 
de-christianization of the modern world. We can 
then only hope to see the idea which has proved 
itself in Belgium, in France and elsewhere, meet 
with an acceptance by the hierarchies of the dif- 
ferent countries, which will permit it to give all 
its fruitfulness and which will permit it to be or- 
ganized progressively on the international plane 
where all the problems of the workers’ world will, 
in an ever-increasing fashion, be placed. 

.... ‘But in this regard who will deny that 
Catholic Action, in the vanguard of which the 
JOC is plainly established, answers effectively the 
pressing appeals of the different social environ- 
ments, a thirst for Truth and for Christian char- 
ity.” (To Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, 
June, 1946.) 

Nothing further need be added to this import- 
ant statement uttered in the name of the Vicar 
of Christ. 

How then do we explain the marvelous growth 
of the YCW? What is the secret? What is its 
program and technique? What are the essential 
characteristics of the YCW? All this will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent article. 


REv. M. J. SmitrH, O.M.1. 
Toronto, Canada 


The greater in both excellence and number the 
benefits one derives, the greater one’s debt. Hence, 
our greatest debt is to Him Who is the author of 
all being and the source of all authority. Though 
in another sphere, our debt to country and prov- 
ince is nonetheless a real and great one. To them 
do we owe those priceless privileges which are in- 
herent in Christian civilization. 

Since society has such excellence and dignity, it 
is but just that it should receive from those who 


are the recipients of its benefactions both honor 
and veneration. 


Fr. J. C. LAFRAMBOISE, O.M_I. 
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LAY APOSTOLATE IN HUNGARY 
UNDER TURKISH SOVEREIGNTY 


Foreword by the translator—There is an aspect of a period in the history of 
Hungary about which very little is said in the textbooks of history, but which is poig- 
nantly interesting at the present time when, not that country alone, but also Lithuania, 
Latvia, Esthonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Bulgaria suffer the fate which 
was Hungary's in the days of Turkish rule. The Christian religion was put down and 
the priests and bishops were persecuted and hunted. From the battle of Mohacs, 1528, 
when Suleiman, the Magnificent, defeated the Magyars and over-ran all Hungary, to 
the battle of Kahlenberg, Sept. 12, 1683, when Vienna was relieved of the Mohamme- 
dan siege by John III (Sobieski) and Charles of Lorraine, almost two hundred years, 
Hungary had been under the rule of Turkey. How was the faith kept alive during this 
long period of time? Especially with the scarcity of priests such as it must have been 
under the Turkish rule and such priest-killers as Emory Térdk? The answer is, “By 
the lay apostolate.” Dr. Coloman Juhasz has made a study of this apostolate in his “A 
Licentiatusi Intézmény Magyarorszagen,” which I hope to translate shortly. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of his work published by the author in ““Theologie und Glaube” 
(v. 27, No. 3, p. 322-36). I have corresponded with Dr. Juh4sz for twenty years, ex- 


cept during the war years. 


7] Fees greatest danger to the pastoral care of 
souls lay in the scarcity of priests. The let- 
ters of the prelates, besides the minutes of the 
synods, give proof of the zealous endeavors made 
to overcome this evil. 

The principle interest of the provincial Synod 
of Pressburg in 1628 was the question: How and 
by what means can the conditions caused by the 
scarcity of priests be overcome? The decision 
arrived at declared the care of souls was to be en- 
trusted to the clergy who had until then not been 
occupied with pastoral work. But since the ex- 
pected results did not ensue, recourse was had to 
the institution of the LAY APOSTOLATE. 

At first the schoolmasters were urged to read 
the gospel pericopes and the explanation of the 
Gospels to the faithful from approved books. 
Then the ordinaries issued to capable schoolmas- 
ters the faculty (‘licentia’”) to perform certain 
definite functions in the care of souls. Finally on- 
ly those functions which a priest alone may per- 
form, were reserved to the pastor of the near-by 
parish or city; all other duties in the care of souls 
were entrusted to the authorized schoolmaster. 
The lay-men thus authorized were known as licen- 
tiates (“‘licentiati’”). In the sources they are known 
by various names: ‘‘clericus”’, “concionator’, ‘“scho- 
lasticus”, ‘“‘praedicator’”’, “‘catechista.” The Turks 
called them “‘half-priests.” However, they were 
more commonly called, “‘licentiati’, ‘“fratres licen- 
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tiati’, “plebani licentiati”, “parochi licentiati.” 
The appelation derives from “licentia docendi”, 
i.e. by ecclesistical commission. 

From the missionary report of the Jesuit Valen- 
tine Lado, of 1585, we learn that the lay apostles 
of this period really were active much earlier thant 
at the time when the provincial Synod of Press- 
burg defined their rights and duties and their ap- 
pointments. The protocol of the session in ques- 
tion designates as licentiates those lay persons 
whom the bishops have authorized “because of 
the scarcity of priests” to announce to the people 
the word of God. The protocol of the Synod of 
Tyrnau held the next year (1629), gives the pre- 
cise reason for the founding of this institution: 
The scarcity of priests, especially in the provinces 
under Turkish domination, made necessary the 
appointment of licentiates. 

These special auxiliaries for the care of souls 
operated in the territories initially allotted to them 
for about a century and a half, so that at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the Prior 
Francis Scacchi of Eisenburg, could report to his 
Ordinary, the Bishop of Raab, Christian August, 
Duke of Saxony-Zeitz, in practically the same 
words as those used in the seventeenth century by 
the Archbishop, Peter Pazmany, when he reported 
to Pope Urban VIII, and by the Jesuit missionary 
Valentine Lado in a report to his Provincial, John 
Campani, in the sixteenth century. 
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Although some historians call the licentiates un- 
matried lay persons, contemporary ecclesiastical 
prescriptions do not contain this requirement and 
other indications point to the fact that there were 
married licentiates. The Jesuit Valentine Lado, on 
his missionary journey in the vicinity of Temesvar 
in the year 1585, found married licentiates (‘‘scho- 
lastici”). The Archbishop of Gran, George Lip- 
pay, mentions in 1647, that married licentiates 
were active in his diocese. The Bishop of Waizen, 
Baron George Pongracz, makes a similar report 
regarding his diocese in the year 1675. Across the 
Danube, in the diocese of Raab, the archdeacons 
on their visitational journeys, also met with mar- 
tied licentiates. Marriage was permitted to them 
also within the jurisdiction of the Benedictine 
archabbey of Martinsberg and in Transylvania. 

We learn of the scope of their activities from 
the minutes of the synods, the letters and ordi- 
nances of the prelates, and the archdiaconal re- 
ports. The provincial Synod of Pressburg (1628) 
decreed that the license (/icentia) was to be grant- 
ed only for the duration of one or at the most two 
years, and that the permit should enumerate all 
the functions for which permission was given. At 
the completion of the aforementioned time the 
permission could be renewed for two years 
Shortly afterwards the Archbishop ordered this 
instruction to be carried out. The Synod of 
Tyrnau (1629) granted to the licentiates the 
privilege of reading the exposition of the Sacred 
Scriptures (Postillen) to the people, of preaching 
and of baptizing, whilst at the same time it placed 
them under the supervision of the nearest pastor, 
who was obliged to make a report of the discharge 
of their duties, in order that the prolongation or 
recall of their faculties might be-effected. These 
decrees were also adopted by the diocesan Synod 
of Erlau (1635). The supervision of the licen- 
tiates was entrusted to the archdeacons, after they 
had solemnly professed their faith according to 
the Tridentine Creed. They were then allowed to 
discharge their duties in the territory assigned to 
them. But for the administration of the Sacra- 
ments they had to call the neighboring priest. The 
Synod of Fiinfkirchen (Pécs, 1714) prescribed 
more particular instructions. The licentiates were 
instructed to baptize, to solemnize marriages, 
conduct funerals, to preach on Sundays and holy 
days, to lead in the prescribed prayers, to give 
short exhortations, to conduct devotions during 
Advent and Lent, to give religious instructions, 
to conduct the usual processions, to make acts of 
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faith, hope, charity and perfect contrition with 
the seriously sick, to attempt to have them make 
an act of perfect resignation to the will of God, 
and to assist them in meditating on the Passion 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. They were also ordered 
to visit the faithful, to instruct them in religion 
and to exhort them to make their Easter con- 
fession. ‘They also were to care for the cleanli- 
ness of the church or chapel, and were obliged 
with the people entrusted to their care to hear 
Mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation, or 
in case of necessity, if the next church was too 
far away, to pray the Mass prayers at home. The 
Fiinfkirchen Synod provided for the supervi- 
sion of the licentiates in the same manner as had 
those of Pressburg and Tyrnau. 

The most detailed and circumstantial account 
of this institution is contained in the “Jnstructio 
Licentiatorum” of the Benedictine Abbot, Willi- 
bald Grasso. It contains not only most of the 
prescriptions regarding the exercise of their of- 
fice, i.e. the ever-increasing care of souls, but also 
their mode of life, in order to increase the es- 
teem in which they were held, and to regulate at 
the same time their relations to the faithful and 
to their ecclesiastical superiors. Since the licen- 
tiates are in a certain sense pastors—so the Abbot 
begins his instructions—they must endeavor to 
set the faithful a good example in their behavior. 
They must avoid drunkenness, cursing, quarrel- 
someness, enmities and contentions. In fact they 
must so conduct themselves as their vocation de- 
mands. Every licentiate should choose a neigh- 
boring priest as confessor and shall confess to 
him if possible twice or at least once a month, 
and demand a certificate to this effect from him. 
He shall also have recourse to the same priest, 
if he needs advice in the care of souls. They 
must instruct in the mysteries of our holy relig- 
ion every Sunday after devotions. For this pur- 
pose the catechist receives two catechisms, which 
he is to teach to youth and to read to the con- 
gregation or have it read by them. At stated 
times he assembles the people by ringing the bell 
or giving some other sign to them to hear a 
sermon, approved by ecclesiastical authority and 
to recite prayers from the same kind of prayer- 
book. Because, however, the ignorant do not un- 
derstand the prayers composed in a more elegant 
style, the licentiates were to pray the rosary with 
the people, in order that the ignorant and the 
children should learn the sign of the Cross, the 
Our Father, the Hail Mary and the Creed. They 
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should moreover prevent public scandals in the 
villages and places entrusted to their care. They 
should make every effort to correct adulterers, and 
if these would not listen to them, they should re- 
port them to the nearby pastor. They should 
be diligent in reconciling enemies, they should 
make known the feast and fast.days and see to 
it that they were properly observed. They were 
obliged, just as the pastors, to give a report on 
regular forms at Eastertime of everything en- 
trusted to them, and every year at the Eastertime 
to submit themselves for an examination as to 
their theological knowledge before the neighbor- 
ing priest, who also was obliged to give and to 
obtain testimony as to the frequency of the licen- 
tiate’s confessions, and his mode of life in order 
that he could be appointed again for the follow- 
ing year. 

In general these prescriptions were also in force 
among the licentiates active in Transylvania (Sie- 
benbuergen). The constitution of Csiksomlyo, 
Romania, in 1674, prescribed that the licentiates 
and their households should go to confession and 
receive Holy Communion publicly and that they 
should conscientiously prepare for confession and 
Holy Communion; also that from Trinity Sunday 
until the feast of St. Michael they were to give 
catechism instructions every Sunday after after- 
noon devotions. The Synod held in the same 
place in 1697 takes as its guide the prescriptions 
of all the above-mentioned synods. Besides, it 
is declared the duty of the licentiate to submit 
himself for examination annually or oftener, if 
the dean thinks it advisable. 

It appears from contemporary sources, especial- 
ly the taxletters of the licentiates, that in many 
places the ringing of the bells, the wakes with 
the dead (cantus nocturnus), the blessing of the 
bride (benedictio novae nuptae), the churching of 
women (benedictio mulieris post partum), and 
the sermon at funerals were part of the licentiates’ 
duties. The wake seems to have consisted in this, 
the licentiate spent the night in the death chamber, 
leading in prayer, the singing of hymns and 
psalms that were said and sung. The blessing of 
the bride and the churching of women are not 
mentioned in many of the faculties. The former 
(benedictio novae nuptae) may have belonged to 
the marriage ceremony, and it is possible that 
both blessings, even as today, may have been ob- 
served only in some places. Preaching was, as 
we have already seen, permitted to the licentiate 
in the sense of the Synod of Tyrnau. But they 
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also delivered funeral sermons, which in the re- 
ports of the archdeacons are called concio funebris 
or concio funebralis, The latter were most like- 
ly, even as today, not delivered from the pulpit, 
but as the name implies, at the grave. 


This general and constant sphere of activity 
varied, however, according to diocese, archdean- 
ery and even parish, as demanded by particular . 
localities and circumstances. Thus the above- 
mentioned Synod of Tyrnau allowed the licentiates 
of the Archdiocese of Gran to preach; nay, they 
were expressly commanded to “make speeches.” 
The Archdean Andrew Szily in 1657 calls special 
favorable attention to the licentiate of Mellek 
(county Barsch, Czechoslovakia), and remarks 
that he was a tolerably good speaker. George 
Buitul a Transylvanian licentiate, also preached 
with the previous knowledge of his bishop. The 
Archdean Joseph Baghy exhorts the licentiates 
of Udvard (county Komorn, Czechoslovakia) not 
to neglect preaching. The Archdean Francis 
Scacchi testifies that, also across the Danube, in 
the county of Eisenburg, the licentiates delivered 
sermons. The “‘scholasticus,’ who took over the 
activities of the Missionary Valentine Lado, also 
preached sermons, and that at the request of the 
Jesuits. But what was permitted to the licentiates 
in the Diocese of Gran and Transylvania, and even 
imposed upon them as a duty, was forbidden them 
in the Archdeanery of Eisenburg. The aforemen- 
tioned Archdean proposed that the licentiates 
were to be constantly reminded, that they were 
only empowered to read to the people approved 
sermons. 

The synodal decrees make no mention of an 
installation in office (investiture, installation) of 
the licentiate; on the contrary they emphasize 
again and again the provisional character of the 
license. In several places the appointment and 
the removal of the licentiate was the right of the 
dean of the district. However, other sources in- 
dicate that in some places the licentiate was in- 
stalled in a solemn manner. The licentiate of 
Bogoszlo, John Sluha, received the investiture by 
being legally installed in the church of Bogoszlo. 
The licentiate of Vaszar was also installed, in 
1689. According to the report of the pastor of 
Tap-St. Nicolas, the licentiates of Nyalka and 
Varsany were also installed. 

As representative of the pastor the licentiates 
also received the income and stole fees connected 
with their duties. This circumstance seemed so 
natural that most synodal decrees omit mention of 
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this circumstance. The Synod of Fiinfkirchen is 
the first to decree: “What the faithful are to give 
to the priest of produce of the field and cash as 
well as the stole fees, they are to give to the lt- 
centiates also.” The synodal decree, however, at 
the same time obliges the licentiate to care for 
the priest who may be with him in order to ad- 
minister the Sacraments. Most protocols of ca- 
nonical visitation do not differentiate between 
parish income and the stole fees, whether they 
are paid to a priest or to a licentiate. In Keczél 
(County Oedenburg) the licentiate John Szily re- 
ceived the usufruct of the parochial benefice un- 
der the condition, that, on the greater holidays, 
he would lodge and board the priest who came 
to celebrate. The archdeacon’s protocol of visi- 
tation, referring to this matter, restricts this obli- 
gation to general occasions, without consideration 
for the special case when a priest might be called 
upon to attend to the sick; nay, it expresses the 
wish, that the “hearers” (i.e. the faithful entrust- 
ed to the licentiate) should contribute according 
to their means toward the hospitality to be shown 
the priest each time. Travelling convenience or 
the travelling expenses were furnished by the 
parish. Frequently also the parish was obliged to 
extend hospitality to the celebrating priest. The 
synodal decrees of the Diocese of Waiz (1675) 
determine that the income of the licentiate should 
be the same as that of the pastors. Every married 
couple was to give fifty dinars and a peck of wheat 
annually. For a marriage five groschen, for 
churching one loaf of bread and one chicken, for 
a simple funeral five groschen and for a funeral 
sermon one Austrian dollar was to be paid. 

In reality the income of the licentiates may, how- 
ever, have been less than that of the priest pastors. 
The archdeacon of Raab remarks, when enumerat- 
ing the parish income (stole fees) of the licentiate 
of Gross-Etsch, “If the faithful had a priest, they 
would certainly pay more.” The pastor of Somorja 
in the Archdeaconate of Oedenburg had a salary 
of fifty gulden. His successor, a licentiate, re- 
ceived only thirty-six gulden. 

From the visitational acts it is evident that the 
licentiates were obliged to cope with great misery 
in many places. The Bishop of Waiz, Baron 
George Pongracz, complains that his licentiates 
had hardly anything to eat. Frequently the poor 
provision made by parishes was the reason why 
parishes became licentiate stations or so-called li- 
centiatures. From the diary of the Archdeacon 
Scacchi it is evident that the licentiates mostly ad- 
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ministered such places where the means to sus- 
tain an independent parish were wanting. The 
former independent parish of Mindszentmihaly 
(County of Vas) was administered by a licentiate, 
“because of the diminished income of the parish.” 
The prior of Eisenburg reported to Cardinal 
Christian August, Duke of Saxony-Zeitz, “The 
lord patrons would gladly present ordained priests 
to fill the parishes, but the revenues of the par- 
ishes have dwindled to such an extent that there 
are no applicants.” The general need and poverty 
was so great that, after the scarcity of priests was 
alleviated and priests could again be named to 
parishes, some parishes retained the licentiates in 
order that they should not be obliged to pay more 
to the pastor. In Nyul, County Raab, the inhabi- 
tants did not want a priest, because then a school 
teacher would also be necessary, who, of course, 
would also expect a dwelling and salary, which 
expenses they felt they were unable to meet. 

Since the protocols of visitation enumerate sep- 
arately the sources of income of the licentiates, 
the usufruct of the parish benefices (proventus 
parochiae), the eventual salary (solutio parochi 
seu licentiatt) and the stole fees (stola), and since 
these in general agreed with that of the actual 
pastors, the factor in reckoning the amount of in- 
come was the number of the faithful. However, 
the number of souls of the “‘licentiatures’” was 
small. The Synod of Fiinfkirchen testifies to the 
fact that the licentiates were stationed in the small- 
er parishes. 

In several places, however, the incomes may have 
been sufficient. In Gyirmot, where there was 
neither church, nor parsonage, nor school, and 
where services were held in a farmhouse, the an- 
nual income of the licentiate consisted of a half 
bushel of grain and ten denars from each married 
couple, the usufruct of four acres of land, two 
acres of which the parish cultivated for him, and 
a meadow which yielded four loads of hay. His 
stole fees were, for baptism a loaf of bread and a 
chicken, for a churching twenty-five denars, for 
a funeral twelve denars, for a funeral sermon 
twenty-five denars, for ringing the Angelus every 
morning and evening twelve sheaves of reeds or 
rushes from each married couple. Besides this he 
received on the great festivals one measure of wine. 

The official dress of the licentiates was, as is 
evident from the license briefs of the decrees of 
the Synod of Tyrnau, a wide black cassock and a 
surplice, in form similar to those of our servers. 
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In Transylvania the licentiates enjoyed the same 
privileges which Prince George Rakéczy had grant- 
ed the Catholic clergy. According to these the 
active as well as those unable to perform their du- 
ties, whether because of illness or old age, enjoyed 
the privilegium immunitatis for the length of their 
lives. Those who lost a place enjoyed this privilege 
for three years afterwards, and only those who 
spontaneously quit the service were again subject 
to the civil courts. The members of the family, 
especially the wives of the licentiates, also enjoyed 
this privilege. The widows of those dying in office 
or of those without a place received the enjoyment 
of this privilege for life or until they married a 
non-licentiate. This was also the case for the 
wives of those not performing their service because 
of sickness or old age, until they quit the society 
of licentiates. 

After disregarding those prescriptions, which 
more or less governed their private life, such as 
hearing Mass, going to confession, their relations 
to their superiors and to the neighboring pastors, 
we can establish the following duties: They were 
to 1. baptize, 2. perform the marriage ceremony, 
3. biess the bride (enedictio vel introductio novae 
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nu ptae seu sponsae), 4. church women (benedictio 
mulieris post partum) , 5. give religious instruction 
to children and adults (catechise), 6. lead in the 
usual ecclesiastical prayers (rosary, Mass prayers, 
etc., announce holy and fast days, etc.), 7. give 
the Sunday instruction (read the epistle, gospel, 
Goffine, read sermons), 8. lead in devotions (es- 
pecially during Advent and Lent), and conduct 
processions, 9. conduct funerals (also with funeral 
sermon), 10. conduct the entire pastoral supervi- 
sion and guidance of the parish (the correction of 
public sinners, exhortation to receive the Sacra- 
ments at the Easter time, keep the church clean, 
etc.). Their principal duties were: To baptize, 
assist at marriages, the benedictio novae nuptae 
and the benedictio mulieris post partum. These 
“ecclesiastical functions” in the stricter sense could 
not be performed by those schoolmasters who had 
not a license. For the purpose of saying Mass 
and to administer the Sacraments the neighboring 
pastors or religious would visit the nearby and ac- 
cessible “licentiatures.”” Except for these special 
cases the licentiates substituted for the pastor as 
well as for the cantor. It even occurred that they 
took care of several places. 


Warder’s Review 


Strange Leniency 


HE incapability of a great Government, such 

as ours, to control speculation, inflation, and 
even the crassest kind of profiteering at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury and taxpayers, has its 
origin in doctrines which have proven most ad- 
vantageous to those who are strong and unscrupu- 
lous enough to take advantage of any situation 
promising profit. For over a hundred years the 
State was obliged to keep hands off and to grant 
business the run of the country. The economic 
field was a battlefield on which no mercy was 
shown the weak by the strong. 

It is sometimes assumed that Adam Smith and 
his school were everywhere accepted without criti- 
cism. Such is not the fact; but the opinions of 
those who realized the fallacies inherent in the 
system based on liberalistic theories did not pre- 
vail, because of the appeal the opportunity to be- 
come rich and powerful made to the newly-arrived 
class, the bourgeoisie. It is in a letter, the distin- 


guished historian Barthold Niebuhr wrote from 
Rome on January 15, 1817, illustrates so well the 
repugnance a noble mind experienced at the sight 
of the suffering of the poor due to the rapacity of 
speculators and dealers. Without referring to the 
oil-annona, which had been abolished by Con- 
salvi') against the wishes of the Romans, Niebuhr, 
Prussia’s first minister to the Holy See, speaks of 
the increasing costs of oil, for Italians one of the 
most necessary of foods, in this manner: 

“That forestalling is an honest business, which the 
State must not interfere with, and that high prices and 
their profits create a large amount of capital, which is 
far more advantageous to national wealth than the 
pennies which have slipped through the fingers of the 
poor into their purse—all this political economy ex- 
plains satisfactorily. Unfortunately, there is no gallow 
for it, because one could only accuse inscripti maleficu 
in the schools of the rhetoricians. Our forefathers. 
would have drowned the teachers of such wisdom, and 
my old Romans (Niebuhr’s History of Rome made him 


1) The abolition of the grain and oil annonae was 
determined in part by prevailing economic policy. 
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famous. Ed. S.J.R.) would have exiled them in even 
more severe manner than the Greek sophists. They 
would have at lease ordered them to close /udum im- 
pudentiae.”*) 


What would our ancestors’ judgment be of 
governments, as powerful as they are today, that 
tolerate even black markets in countries where 
starvation is causing famine and death? Both the 
military governments of Great Britain and our own 
country stand with folded arms and look upon a 
scene of horror while even cattle is smuggled 
across the borders of Germany into Holland and 
Belgium for the sake of gain. As Niebuhr—a most 
humane and genteel man said—our forebears 
would have drowned men guilty of so monstrous 
a crime as that of profiteering at the expense of 
a starving people. Our generation is so obsessed 
by the legitimateness of profit at any price that 
the criminality of making food dear creates no 
horror. Catholics might seek information on the 
subject in the sermons of medieval preachers, who 
never hesitated to condemn all usurious practices 
on the part of merchants and traders. To buy 
cheap and to sell dear remains immoral and calls 
for restitution. 


What Kind of State? 


ey the legend of the great 
French revolution destroyed by Taine still 
prevails among us. In addition the tendency has 
developed in recent years to overestimate the 
value of the famous Declaration of the Rights of 
Man which, as the late William Samuel Lilly has 
stated, was well termed by von Sybel “a mighty 
landmark between two ages of the world.” Nev- 
ertheless it is in Lilly’s opinion ‘‘perhaps the most 
curious medley of truisms and sophisms, frag- 
ments of philosophy and of criminal procedure, 
literary common place and rhetorical bravuras the 
world has ever seen.”!) Its fruits savor of the 
tree that bore them; it had been fertilized by the 
thoughts of Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose most 
consistent disciples were the Jacobines. In fact, 
the principles of 1789 were fatal to liberty. 
“They make the individual nominally free and a 
king, it is true,” says the scholarly Lilly. ‘They 
mean in fact,” he continues, “the unchecked dom- 
ination of the State.’*) Hence the need to be 
ware of them. 


2) Lebensnachrichten. Vol. 2. Hamburg, 1838, p. 227. 
1) The New France. London, 1913, p. 2 ff. 
2) Loe. cit. p. 23. 
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In this connection the discussion by Joseph 
Fletcher of Edward Hallet Carr’s book on the 
“Soviet Impact on the Western World” presents 
considerations of timely interest. The writer 
states, Professor Carr, in tracing the history of 
Western democratic tradition, “has most astutely 
distinguished two widely different conceptions of 
Western democracy. The one derives from the 
English, the other from the French revolution . . - 
In terms of class or group conflict both revolu- 
tions were revolts of the bourgeoisie against land- 
ed aristocracy based on a legitimate monarchy and 
an established church. Each of them, again, used 
a revolutionary dictatorship; Cromwell in one, 
Robespierre in the other. Yet on the philosoph- 
ical or cultural side there was a real and operative 
difference between the English and French revolu- 
tions, because Locke rather than Hobbes prevailed 
on this side of the Channel, whereas Rousseau 
rather than Voltaire prevailed in France.” 

Continuing this interesting exposition of the 
subject, Mr. Fletcher writes, in explanation of the 
former statement: 


“The English middle class repudiated the Leviathan 
of Hobbes, the great and powerful State, and embraced 
Locke’s apologetic for individual freedom and private 
rights (of which, significantly, property rights were 
foremost). The French middle class, on the other hand, 
forgot Voltaire’s individualism and accepted Rousseau’s 
version of the Social Contract which, like Hobbes’, im- 
plied a surrender by the individual of his rights against 
society. The General Will, implying the general good, 
prevailed. The English democracy was theoretically dis- 
posed toward individual atomism; the French democracy 
was theoretically disposed toward collectivist totalitari- 
anism. The English movement was individualist, the 
French was stateist. (And the ethos of the modern Rus- 
sian democracy, of course, derives from the French 
revolution. )”’ 


While we believe this interesting comparison 
unassailable, its author errs, when he writes: 


“The French religious pattern, when the political re- 
volt took place, was still Catholic and therefore relig- 
iously collectivistic; its forms were repudiated but its 
influence nevertheless shaped the quality of the new 
democracy towards the authoritarian version. The Eng- 
lish religious pattern, by 1688, was effectively Protes- 
tant and therefore religiously individualistic; the new 
democracy of the English was in consequence shaped 
by dissent towards individual liberty at the political 
level of values. In a word, Protestantism contributed to’ 
personal freedom. Catholicism, with its corporate rather 


than private sanctions, contributed to the collectivist 
trend.” 


The author of the statement confounds the 
policy to promote corporate unity, based on Chris- 
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tian solidarity, with centralization of power such 
as the rulers of Europe succeeded to establish after 
the Church had been attacked by the enemies of 
the papacy and her influence on political and civic 
thought had been reduced to a minimum. The 
communes of the Middle Ages, local and national 
assemblies, republics such as Switzerland and of 
yeomen in lower Germany, sufficiently testity to 
the nature of the Catholic political ideal. ‘The 
medieval State, with its groups and corporations, 
its decentralization and self-government and rule 
of law and morality,” Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy, one 
of the leading Catholics of India, writes in his 
excellent book “The Making of the State,” 
“showed how a large State should be organized 
if it was to endure. But government played a 
comparatively small part in the medieval State. 
The strengthening of government was the work 
of the absolutist State of the eighteenth century, 
which made the State centralized and uniform.’’) 


When in recent months India was split into two 
major parts, Mr. Ruthnaswamy deplored the de- 
cision and spoke as he has written years ago: 
“The marriage of the medieval ideas of self- 
government, group and corporate life with the 
modern idea of centralized government and 
unity” should constitute the basis of the new na- 
tion, undivided and one. It is the State thus or- 
ganized, this Indian scholar believes, ‘holds the 
future in its hands.” 


The Bitter Fruit of Zealotry 


HERE is a message for our people in the 
chapter on “Designs for Freedom” in Pro- 


fessor J. G. Randalls’ work, “Lincoln and the. 


South.” How wise was the policy the great eman- 
cipator wished to adopt toward certain questions 
related to manumission and the rights of the own- 
ers of slaves. He favored gradual emancipation 
- and believed the “legal rights in slaves during the 
progress of emancipation” ought to be respected. 
He contemplated “‘systems of apprenticeship for 
the colored people” and argued that even where 
the proclamation (of emancipation) applied, the 
people of the Southern states “need not be hurt by 
it#**) 

The quotations are Lincoln’s own words. Pro- 
fessor Randall presents his readers with other 
proofs of Lincoln’s intention to take into account 


3) London, 1932, p. 48. ; 
1) Loe. cit. Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1946, pp. 110- 


112. 
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Southern rights in dealing with the problems of 
slave liberation. It is that unreconcilable hater of 
the South, Stephens, who tells us, Lincoln had 
stated he would have been willing “to be taxed to 
remunerate the Southern people for their slaves.” 
He believed—Stephens continues—'‘the people of 
the North were as responsible for slavery as the 
people of the South, and if the war should then 
cease, with the voluntary abolition of slavery by 
the States, he should be in favor, individually, of 
the Government paying a fair indemnity for the 
loss to the owners.” 

What a glorious page of history remained un- 
written when the firebrands in the Republican 
party of Civil War days rejected Lincoln’s wise 
policy and imposed instead on the South recon- 
struction as understood by the carpetbaggers. Some 
South American states, let it be said to our shame, 
had previously inaugurated what Lincoln advo- 
cated. 

As early as 1821, the original republic of Co- 
lombia provided by law that the children of slaves, 
born after the publication of the statute in the 
principle cities granting manumission, should be 
free. In addition there were other provisions of 
the law intended to promote the gradual abolition 
of slavery. Most important of all was the one 
which provided for the creation of an Emanci- 
pation fund, to be administered by the provincial 
Juntas, who were to superintend and direct the 
work of manumission. Out of this fund the own- 
ers were to be compensated. Internal conflicts 
postponed complete realization of the plan for a 
time, but in 1854 slavery came to an end in Ecua- 
dor, for instance, without such evil results as those 
engendered by the war between the States which 
left our South prostrate and the negro question 
very much alive. 

In the early days of the nation’s history, Thom- 
as Jefferson, a life long opponent of negro slav- 
ery, realized, so James Truslow Adams tells us, 
“that for the good of both races emancipation 
must be gradual ...””) This truth was lost sight 
of both by abolitionists and southern zealots. Blind 
folly led the country into the most disastrous 
civil war of modern times, with results such as 
those pointed out by Prof. Avery Craven, who 
says: 

“Today, as we look back, we discover that the net 
results of a wat which blackened the years from 1861 to 


1865 must be couched in terms of the triumph of in- 
dustry over agriculture; of centralization over local de- 


2) Adams, J. T., Jeffersonian Principles. Boston, 1923 
p. VIII. 
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mocracy; of one section over another; of the Republi- 
can party, representing bourgeois acquisitiveness, over its 
Democratic rival, representing an older agrarian ideal. 
Hundreds of thousands lost their lives and property, 
damage ran into billions of dollars. The victors aband- 
oned the Negro in 1876 and permitted him to escape 
little of the hard fate destined for his race in 1850. In- 
terior social and economic status and segregation in 
poor neighborhoods are his lot North and South alike. 
The race question still awaits solution. The balance 
in American economic development kept by natural sec- 
tional and class differences was completely upset. In- 
dustrial capitalism, with the banners of righteousness, 
patriotism, and progress over its head and with all critics 
hushed in disgrace and defeat, went on to its fullness 
and perhaps its ruin. Men today are looking back re- 
gretfully toward a Constitution which might have pro- 
tected rights; an agrarian way of life which might have 
fostered a rich American culture and a sane economic 
order; a decentralized government wherein individuals 
and localities might have realized a more satisfactory 
democracy. We are back where we started.’’?) 


Together with the coming of industrialism to 
our country, the problem of labor has grown apace. 
That we should believe it possible for Communism 
to thrive in American soil certainly proves that not 
everything is well with us. The normal distribu- 
tion of wealth and the growth in consequence of 
a propertyless class warn us of the causes of social 
unrest and the insistance of the masses on their 
right to a just share of the products of their labor. 
They are not satisfied to constitute a proletariat 
which enjoys political but not economic freedom. 
Will we have the wisdom to settle this problem 
peaceably ? 


A Blundering Policy 


Ho” deeply ingrained in the modern mind 
is nationalism, which has been called ‘the 
religion of the nineteenth century,” former Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes reveals, apparently uncon- 
sciously, in several passages of his book, “Speaking 
Frankly,” when referring to Trieste. Speaking of 
the Allies’ policy, the city should be made a Free 
Port, while Russia’s representative, Molotov, de- 
manded the ancient commune should be placed 
under Jugoslav sovereignty, Mr. Byrnes under- 
scores the fact “that its population was overwhelm- 
ingly Italian.” Thus reiterating, as it were, the 
principle which was observed in 1919 when Tri- 
este was torn away from Austria-Hungary and the 
entire hinterland left without a seaport. This was 
done to satisfy the aspirations of Italian nation- 


3) Craven, Avery, The Repressible Conflict 1830- 
1861. Louisiana State University Press, 1939, pp. 96-97. 
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lism which had long fostered the policy of bring- 


ing the irredenti into the kingdom established by 
the house of Savoy. Italy, as a political organism, 
fashioned in the nineteenth century, had no claim 
whatsoever on Trieste, which, as a free commune, 
had voluntarily sought the protection of Austria in 
1382, largely to obtain security against Venice. 

In spite of the fact that Italy had attempted in 
vain to capture Trieste in the first World War, 
the obliging allies surrendered the coveted prize 
to the Italians, whereas the city should have even 
then been established as a Free Port for the bene- 
fit of all peoples whose territory adjoins the com- 
mune, called Tergeste by the Romans. Both the 
British and French negotiators, for reasons of their 
own, favored Italy and her nationalistic aspira- 
tions. Wilson, who showed little understanding 
for European problems that demanded of him 
knowledge of historical backgrounds, consented to 
a solution which will make of Trieste a bone of 
contention for centuries to come. Neither Italy 
nor Jugo-Slavia will remain satisfied to see this 
prize in the hands of a competitor for the rule 
over the Adriatic and Mediterranean seas. 


The fate of this city through the centuries 
proves to what extent geographical location may 
influence the fortunes of a community. Mr. 
Byrnes refers to Trieste no less than twelve times 
in his book. This is not at all astonishing in face 
of the fact that at two peace conferences of our 
days the city was a pawn on the chess-board of 
international politics. Trieste’s past, moreover, 
would seem to indicate that the latest arrangement 
may prove merely a temporary one. 


Under Constantine, the Great, the city was in 


‘the Eastern Roman Empire; in later centuries it 


had various rulers, until in 1202 the aggressive 
Venetians captured it. Repeatedly attacked and 
overcome by the Republic of St. Mark, the munici- 
pality ultimately submitted itself to the House of 
Habsburg and thus was incorporated in Austria, 
whose fate it shared for over five centuries. 

Among the many sins the allies of the first 
World War committed, was the acknowledgment 
and endorsement they accorded nationalism. When 
they turned Trieste over to Italy, because the ma- 
jority of its inhabitants speak Italian, they en- 
dorsed an exaggerated nationalism that will prove 
inimical to peace among nations for centuries. It 
leads away from a sound federalism which be- 
lieves it possible for people of various nationali- 
ties to live in peace under one rule. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


(a has been bowed off the stage of public 
life and men have been unable to find or 
invent a substitute for His absence as a basis for 
their society. 

I believe that if you and I, and the younger 
generation, realize our obligations not only in 
terms of personal piety and goodness, but in terms 
of the social implication of our Catholicism, there 
is a possibility of making a healthy society. 

I do not see anything else; I don’t believe there 
is anything else. Other religious denominations 
have no coherence on this matter, and we are fac- 
ing something which is unscrupulous and intense. 


Fr. ANDREW BECK, A.A. 


Two years ago the distinguished layman, Frank 
Duff, founder of the Legion of Mary, told the 
parents of the Junior Legionaires of Dublin that 
the average Catholic family of today is completely 
secularized: its first aim is to get on in the world, 
get good jobs for the boys and advantageous mar- 
riages for the girls—religion, yes, but as an inci- 
dent to getting on in the world. How these Junior 
Legionaires changed their own families from secu- 
laristic into Catholic families by their (the juniors) 
living for Christ in the home, in the school and on 
the playground, is one of the moral miracles of 
the last decade. We have been relying too much 
on “lock-step” methods to effect what only person- 
al contact can bring about; we have been thinking 
that priests alone, without the assistance of lay mis- 
sionaries from the third grade to grown men and 
women, can make the apostolate of Christ unt- 
versal, and thereby have the dominant part of our 
Catholics live for Christ. 

Homiletic and Pastoral Review,") 


In 1924 Krylenko, the former Public Prosecutor, 
who was himself destined to perish by the system 
which he defended, declared in his book “The 
Court Structure of the U.S.S.R.” that “every court 
...has the task of defending the interests of a 
given governing class and is distinguished from 
other means of defence only by its specific form 
and nothing more.’ As the interests of the new 
; governing class, the proletariat, were held to be 
fully and exclusively represented by the Commu- 
nist Party, it followed that the advantage of the 
Party was the sole criterion of justice—in so far 


1) December, 1947, p. 217. 


as politics were in anyway involved, directly or in- 
directly—in cases brought before the courts. Kry- 
lenko had previously given a practical demonstra- 
tion of his principles in the first of the great Mos- 
cow trials, that of the leaders of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party in 1922. Then he, as Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court, appeared as prose- 
cutor before a judge who was his own subordi- 
nate, and the latter announced that the Court “‘does 
not intend to handle the case from a dispassionate, 
objective point of view, but will be guided solely 
by the interests of the Soviet Government.” 


The Economist 

Some people say, what is the good of talking 
about world government, when we are already 
sick to death of politics and their tyranny? That 
is a true enough objectton—when politics are what 
they are today. 

The prevailing motive of politics is both tyran- 
nical and materialist. They attempt to dragoon 
individual dignity, freedom and goodness. Those 
qualities belong to God’s province, not to Caesar's. 
Politics have committed an aggression upon the 
province of Christ. 

They must be made to retreat by the upsurge 
of individual resistance. Politics must be kept in 
their place. Not only must they not usurp the 
function of Christ, the latter must come first, as 
the foundation of the other. That is the realist 
lesson of a dead U.N.O. 

GEORGE GLASGOW 


A true conception of work implies much more 
than resistance to human inertia or laziness. It 
rests on an entire philosophy of man and his place 
in the spiritual and material universe. For us the 
elements of a progressive and fruitful theory of 
human labor are to be found in the great philo- 
sophic system hammered out ‘by the master minds 
of Christianity .... 

So accustomed are we to the commercial ot 
profit motive in relation to human work that to 
some readers it will appear naive to write of the 
inherent dignity of human industry and produc- 
tion. To suggest such an ideal approach to the 
problem seems too beautiful for this world. We 
see all about us men and women who for certain 
hours of their day have to submit to manual or 
intellectual exercises because their livelihood will 
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thus be secure. There is around them the great 
army of the unemployed whose life is made pre- 
carious by the absence of work. 

To state this difficulty is really to provide the 
chief argument for a return to work as a voca- 
tion and not as a source of gain to man or the 
exploiters of men. And that change will, like all 
such changes, be effected in spreading circles of 
influence from centres placed in varying positions, 
but one of which is you. 

Fr. MICHAEL O’CARROLL, C.S.SP. 


Nobody can prophesy in what shape our eco- 
nomic and social life will emerge from the 
present situation. One thing seems certain, that 
there will be many changes. The pulse of social 
change is quickening. All the expressions of think- 
ers and statesmen of goodwill indicate that we 
stand at the threshhold of a new age. The greatest 
attention should therefore be given to the devel- 
opments that will surely follow. It is for our Irish 
public representatives and leaders of opinion to 
realize that much of our social and economic sys- 
tem requires mending and ending, and that we 
can have neither social peace nor security based 
on the present economic order. 

The establishment of a just economic order de- 
pends upon the practical and detailed recognition 
of the fact that every phase of man’s economic 
life is subject to the moral precepts which have 
their origin in God. Economic problems are ad- 
mittedly technical; but they are also ethical. Ul- 
timately, they depend for their solution upon our 
concept of the nature of man, his origin and des- 
tiny, his rights and duties, his relationship to God 
and to his fellowmen. The failure to recognize in 
detail this fact of our social and economic life is 
the major menace to the peace and tranquility of 
Treland. 

JAMEs Hicky, Secretary 
Cork No. 1 Branch, 
I. T. and G. W. Union?) 


I love the Christian writer, who softens what- 
ever might be wounding in his pen with the honey 
of charity and love, who, even in the heats of the 
fights and under the fire of misunderstandings 
and calumnies, when the holiest things are 
mocked, when he is persecuted, nevertheless does 
not forget to distinguish between error and those 
who are in error. 

Pius XII 


1) Hibernia, June, 1947, p. 12. 
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Fragments 


AVING in mind the first three decades of 

the present century, James Truslow Adams 
has said: “The pressure of the ‘high standard of 
living’ and of easy money was felt by all, and met 
by most with a lowering of moral quality.” 


“T think a lot of management fellows,” an of- 
ficer in the Big 6, New York Typographical Un- 
ion, told the Editor of Crown Heights Comment, 
“are going ahead faster in readjusting their think- 
ing on human relations than we are. Labor seems 
to be going more to the left.”—Not a few of our 
labor papers give one this impression. 


“Pilgrim,” writing in a Swiss daily, remarks, 
‘The twentieth century has been called the cen- 
tury of the child. O, the irony of history! Chil- 
dren are now in many lands found wandering 
over the country-side, homeless, hungry, aimlessly. 
And childlike men, where are they to be found?” 


An appeal, published in the Nation by the 
Robert G. Ingersoll Memorial Association, Inc., 
declares: “In this current era, when totalitarian 
enslavement by church and state (italics inserted ) 
threatens from every side, the Association hopes 
that this little birthplace (Ingersoll’s) will stand 
as a beacon of intellectual light, liberation, and in- 
spiration to all seeking freedom for the person, 
the mind, the spirit.”—-This is to hope for too | 
much from Voltaire’s crude imitator, Bob Inger- 
soll. 


To save the Philippines, our proud foster 
democracy in Asia, we practically had to destroy 
it. The only Christian democracy in the Orient, 
with public education, public health, universities, 
with sewage, with bath-tubs and boulevards.— 
This statement, by Irene Ellis Murphy, writing in 
the Swrvey, mid-monthly, smells of the nineteenth 
century and its vulgar ideas of what constituted 
progress. 


A Royal Ordinance for Laying Out Towns in the 
New World, issued by command of Philip II of 
Spain in 1573, decreed: ““A commons of such size 
shall be assigned to the town that, although the 
town continue to grow, there may always be suf- 
ficient space for the people to go for recreation.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Secularism’s Corroding Influence 


{ NDIVIDUALISM, naturalism, secularism— 

they are fundamental to the revolt of modern 
man who has proclaimed his autonomy and his in- 
tention not to serve God. The romanticist Bren- 
tano warned: “Do not belong to the world!” The 
spirit of the times cries out in jubilant tones: ‘Be 
of this world, serve it and partake of its glories, 
they are yours!” 

It is secularism dominates all spheres of life 
today, tempts man to separate himself from God 
and to deny the supernatural and even the valid- 
ity of the natural law. It is on this earth secular- 
ism induces man to seek his heaven, independent 
of any higher power. This world must satisfy all 
of his wants and desires, because the hereafter 
holds out to him no promises. Secularism is a 
dominating influence in the world today; a cor- 
rupting influence that is destroying whatever re- 
mains to us of Christian civilization. 

Jt is a timely document came out of Washing- 
ton in November after the annual meeting of the 
Bishops and Archbishops of our country, which 
warns the faithful to beware of the errors secu- 
larism fosters. “Secularism, or the practical ex- 
clusion of God from human thinking and living.” 
the declaration states, ‘is at the root of the world’s 
travail today ...It is doing more than anything 
else to blight our heritage of Christian culture, 
which integrates the various aspects of human life 
and renders to God the things that are God’s... 

“Without doubt, Christians have often failed 
to meet their responsibilities and by their trans- 
gressions have permitted ugly growths to mar the 
institutions of their culture. But wherever, despite 
their lapses, they have held steadfastly to their 
Christian ideals, the way to effective reform and 
progress has been kept open... .” 

Having pointed to the influence secularism ex- 
ercises on the individual and the family, on educa- 
tion, the social order, on political economy, the 
conduct of peoples and international relations, the 
pastoral continues: 

“Secularism which exiles God from human life 
clears the way for the acceptance of godless, sub- 
versive ideologies—just as religion, which keeps 
God in human life, has been the one outstanding 
opponent of totalitarian tyranny. Religion has 
been its first victim; for tyrants persecute what 


Procedure 


Action 


they fear. Thus secularism, as the solvent of 
practical religious influence in the everyday life of 
men and nations, is not indeed the most patent, 
but in a very true sense the most insidious hind- 
tance to world reconstruction within the strong 
framework of God’s natural law. There would be 
more hope for a just and lasting peace if the lead- 
ers of the nations were really convinced that secu- 
larism which disregards God, as well as militant 
atheism which utterly denies Him, offers no sound 
basis for stable international agreements, for en- 
during respect for human rights, or for freedom 
under law.” 

Looking into the future the Bishops’ pronounce- 
ment states: 

“In the dark days ahead we dare not follow the 
secularist philosophy. We must be true to our 
historic Christian culture. If all who believe in 
God would make that belief practical in their 
workaday lives, if they would see to it that their 
children are definitely imbued with that belief and 
trained in the observance of God’s way of life, if 
they would look across the real differences which 
unfortunately divide them, to the common danger 
that threatens, if they would steadfastly refuse to 
let a common enemy capitalize on those differences 
to the detriment of social unity, we might begin 
to see a way out of the chaos that impends.”’ 

Truly, “secularism holds out no valid promise 
of better things for our country, or for the world. 
During our own lives it has been the bridge be- 
tween a decaying devotion to Christian culture 
and the revolutionary forces which have brought 
on what is perhaps the gravest crisis in all history. 
The tragic evil is not that our Christian culture is 
no longer capable of producing peace and reason- 
able prosperity, but that we are allowing secular- 
ism to divorce Christian truth from life. The fact 
of God and the fact of the responsibility of men 
and nations to God for their actions are supreme 
realities, calling insistently for recognition in a 
truly realistic ordering of life in the individual, 
in the family, in the school, in economic activity, 
and in the international community.” 

Catholics should be grateful for these words of 
warning. Secularism is a subtle danger, because 
it tempts man to believe it possible to fulfill his 
destiny here on earth, that now at last mankind is 
capable of realizing the Snake’s promise: Szcut 
eritis Deus! 
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Christian Economic Order 


"Plow Monday” 


aNiae Ne the many domains of civic life capt- 
tal has captured with the intention of using 
it for its own purpose, gain, the field of amuse- 
ment is not the least important. At present capital 
almost monopolizes the privilege of amusing the 
people. It was not always so. In Cardinal Gasquet’s 
informative volume on “Parish Life in Medieval 
England” there is a chapter from which the fol- 
lowing enlightening statement derives: 

“In the Middle Ages Christian life was a much 
simpler organization than it became after the days 
of Henry VIII. Religion was before that period 
a part of the peoples’ daily life, and its influence 
overflowed into all the social amusements of the 
people.” This is said to explain in part the parish 
feasts, of which there were about five held each 
year, and the means used to “finance them,’ as 
we would say today. “Very commonly,” Cardinal 
Gasquet writes, “a collection for the expense of 
the common amusement was made by the work- 
ing men on the Twelfth night—the first Monday 
of work after the Christmas holidays. They drew 
a plough round to the various houses, asking for 
donations, and from this the day became known 
as ‘Plough Monday.’ ’’?) 

But there was more to this twelfth-night custom 
than this brief reference indicates. What the writ- 
er describes is only the remnant of what in Catho- 
lic days had been a meaningful and colorful cus- 
tom. It was a mere survival, bereft of religious 
significance, still popular in parts of England in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Hone, in 
The Every-Day Book, describes in some detail the 
merriments of the occasion. But this collection of 
information, ancient, curious and quaint, also re- 
fers to the original observance of Plough Monday 
in Catholic times. 

“Blomefield’s History of Norfolk,” Hone te- 
ports, “tends to clear the origin of the annual pro- 
cessions on Plough Monday. Anciently the light 
called the Plough Light, was maintained by old 
and young persons who were husbandsmen, before 
images in some churches, and on Plough Monday 
they had a feast, and went about with a plough 
and dancers to get some money to support the 
Plough-light.” Hone admits: ‘The Reformation 
put out these lights; but the practice,” he adds, 
“of going about with the plough begging for 
money remains, and the money for /ight increases 


1) Loc. cit. Am. Ed. N. Y., 1906, p. 238. 
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the income of the village ale house. Let the sons 
of toil make glad their hearts with ‘Barley-wine’ ; 
let them also remember to be merry and wise.’”) 

The going about with the plow and the collec- 
tion of money used to sustain the plow-light was 
only the secular part of the custom as observed in 
pre-Reformation days. The plow was first brought 
to the church door on Plow Monday “‘to be in- 
censed and hallowed by the priest’’ before it was 
dragged in procession around the parish. It ap- 
pears that a special plow was kept in the village 
church for use on the festival day. In that case it 
was bought by and continued in charge of the 
church wardens. Regarding the use made of the 
contributions collected on the occasion, a writer 
in the Universe, of London, stated, in an article 
published some twenty years ago, “the plow lights 
burned for the benefit of farm-folk all the year 
round in many village Churches.” In Norfolk par- 
ishes the light was maintained by the agricultural 
workers themselves; in other places collections 
taken up on Plow Monday were paid into Church 
funds for its upkeep. It is also known that at least 
in one village a community field, known as Lap- 
lands, had been bequeathed to the parish for the 
purpose of sustaining the light from the income 
the property yielded. The well-known motto of 
English agricultural societies, “God speed the 
plow!” is said to have originated in the priest’s 
hallowing. 

In recent years an attempt has been made to 
revive the original custom. On January 16, 1945, 
the Religious News Service, of New York, pub- 
lished the following information, received from 
London by wireless: “An old rural service—the 
ceremony of the plow—was revived after a lapse 
of three centuries, when Dr. G. K. A. Ball, Bishop 
of Chichester (Anglican), blessed a plow which 
had been towed into Chichester Cathedral.” 

“The Lord taketh away the customs of our 
elders.” Attempts to revive ancient customs, once 
the soil and atmosphere in which they originat- 
ed and flourished, have been destroyed, are rarely 
successful. Nor can customs be made. Secular cus- 
toms, moreover, have neither the originality nor 
the vitality of those of religious origin or adop- 
tion. 

Festive occasions of this kind were not only 
occasional affairs. There was a succession of such 
events which stretched from one end of the year 


2) ‘Loe. cit. Vol. 1, col. 71-73. London, 1824. 
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to the other. Some were closely allied to the feasts 
of the Church, others were of a secular nature, but 
as Cardinal Gasquet points out, the religious back- 
ground was never absent. Both the Renaissance 
and the Enlightenment promoted the gulf which 
now separates the work and play of men from re- 
ligion. Wherever Calvinism exercised its influ- 
ence, joyful and colorful feasts, both of a religious 
and civic nature, were abolished. There was grey- 
ness and drearyness which, with the coming of in- 
dustrialism, men attempted to escape by resorting 
to drink. Ultimately, however, recreation and 
amusement were discovered by capital to offer op- 
portunities to make money. Today the desire for 


Silver Jubilee Convention 


Devoted to the Promotion of 
Rural Welfare 


ARTICIPANTS in this year’s National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference must have come 
away from Lafayette, Louisiana, deeply impressed 
by the interest so many members of the Hier- 
archy took in the meeting. From Chicago came 
His Eminence, Cardinal Stritch, from New Or- 
leans the Archbishop, Most Rev. Joseph Rummel, 
and from other parts of the United States Bishops 
who over the years have promoted a movement 
which is both timely and necessary. We refer to 
Most Rev. W. T. Mulloy, President of the Con- 
ference, Most Rev. Edwin C. O’Hara, its distin- 
guished founder, Most Rev. A. J. Muench, Most 
Rey. Joseph Schlarmann, Most Rev. Bishop Ryan, 
all of them officers of the Conference, and the 
Bishop of Lafayette, Most Rev. Jules Jeanmard. 
The extensive program of the occasion more 
than indicated the scope of the organization’s plans 
for the present and for the future. Before all, 
the emphasis was at all times on the promotion 
of the spiritual and cultural life of Catholics on 
the land in our country. Particularly at the sec- 
tional meeting, on the afternoon of the 25th, in- 
tended largely for the clergy, the speakers dis- 
coursed on the promotion of religion in rural life. 
To the welfare of the rural family the second 
day of the Conference was entirely devoted. The 
program was inaugurated with a Mass, celebrated 
in the Cathedral of Lafayette by Most Rev. Charles 
P. Greco, and closed late in the afternoon with 
consecration of the Christian family and Benedic- 
tion. Although the titles of addresses do no more 
than indicate the wealth of thought and sugges- 
tions presented by the speakers, we will name 
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pleasure and entertainment is commercialized to 
an extent agreeable to the intentions of capitalistic 
production and the policies capital must obsérve 
if it is to fulfill its purpose. What was once cul- 
tivated by corporate bodies of men in towns and 
villages, is today completely dominated by indi- 
viduals or financially powerful groups who, for 
the sake of profit, provide the mass with enter- 
tainment. Doing so, they also train the mass to 
a conception of life and morals that agrees with 
the prevailing thought of the day, which, more or 
less openly, seeks the emancipation of man from 
God. 
F. P. KENKEL 


some of them nevertheless. One of the first 
speakers of the morning was the Bishop of Peoria, 
Illinois, Most Rev. Joseph Schlarmann; his sub- 
ject was: Liturgy and the Rural Family. At a 
separate meeting, intended for women, a woman 
directed her speech ad hominem: “I am a Home 
Maker on a Farm,” while another discussed 
the problems of a woman and mother, who had 
reared her family in a rural home. A third speak- 
er discoursed on “Rural Communities and the 
Christian Family.” However, the economic aspects 
of farmers’ problems were by no means neglected. 
There was an address on Soil Conservation, and 
another on Co-operatives, while the international 
food situation and the influence the food shortage 
is exerting on the people of Europe were not over- 
looked. 

On Tuesday forenoon, after a dialogue mass, 
celebrated by Most Rev. Bishop R. O. Gerow in 
Our Lady of Wisdom chapel, on the Campus of 
the Southwestern Louisiana Institute, the session 
was devoted entirely to a program of reminis- 
cences. Quite properly, Most Rev. Edwin C. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, Missouri, gave 
an account of the founding of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, twenty-five years ago, 
and the needs of Catholic rural America which 
made such an organization necessary. In his own 
modest way Rev. Howard Bishop told the history 
of the “struggle for existence” during the time of 
his presidency, in the early days of the movement. 
Unfortunately, Rev. James A. Byrnes, for a num- 
ber of years the organization’s Secretary, who was 
to speak on its middle age, was prevented from 
attending. In recognition of the services rendered 
by the Central Bureau in the beginning of the 
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N.CR.L.C., its Director had been invited to speak 
on “The Conference and the Central Verein.” 

It was towards the close of this meeting Msgr. 
George Hildner, long pastor of rural parishes in 
Missouri, was honored by the presentation of a 
plaque in recognition of years of effort to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people on the land. The 
Monsignor has labored faithfully to establish soil 
conservation as a necessary prerequisite at this 
time of good farming. 

The last day, November 26, was designated 
Youth Day. School children and youths came 
from all parts of the Diocese of Lafayette, and 
even from the city of New Orleans, to participate 
in the events of the occasion. The program pro- 
vided for three meetings, the first for the Senior 
group, the second for the Intermediary group, and 
the third for the Junior group. The program 
closed with consecration of rural youth and Bene- 
diction. 

Thus came to an end the Silver Jubilee Con- 
vention of an organization which has helped to 
arouse, as.no other, organization has, the Catho- 
lics of the country to a realization of the import- 
ance of the soil, the dignity of agriculture, and 
the obligation of Church and of State to promote 
the spiritual, moral, intellectual, physical and eco- 


Self-Interest 


An Enemy to Mutual Aid 


REED and selfishness on the part of indi- 

vidual members have wrecked more than one 
cooperative in our country. We know of dairy- 
men’s cooperatives disintegrating, because first one 
and, tempted by bad example, soon others ac- 
cepted the offer extended by a metropolitan milk 
distributor to pay them a higher price for milk 
and cream than did their own organization. After 
the cooperative had collapsed, prices came down. 
In consequence the misled producers were once 
more at the mercy of financially powerful metro- 
politan concerns. 

Addressing officers and members of the United 
Maritime Fishermen at Amherst, Nova Scotia, on 
a recent occasion, Hon. Austin Taylor, Minister 
of Agriculture of New Brunswick, having spoken 
of the disloyalty of selfish members as a danger 
threatening producers’ organizations, declared a 
withdrawal by a member for a purely egotistical 
purpose should be crushed by legislation. A pro- 
posal so utterly at variance with the economic 
principles and practices accepted by “‘business’’ for 
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nomic welfare of the people on the land, the con- | 
servators of our natural wealth. Not as if the 
State should make of farmers wards of the na-. 
tion, not by any means. But because of the fact 
that the farmers support the nation to a far great- 

er degree than does any other estate of Society, it 
is an obligation of the State to protect the farm- 
ers against injustice and exploitation, whether by - 
direct or indirect means. 

The Conference was also honored and encour- 
aged by the communication the Holy Father ad- 
dressed to its President, Most Rev. William T. 
Mulloy, Bishop of Covington, Kentucky. The 
papal message states in part: 

“The dedication of so important a work of 
Catholic Action, in accord with sound Catholic 
principles, to the preservation of the Christian 
family and to the wider extension of private own- 
ership of individual farms is most praiseworthy 
and the generous response of the conference to 
the call of Christian charity to provide resettle- 
ment possibilities of uprooted displaced persons 
and destitute refugees inspires hope in the sor- 
rowing heart of the Common Father that relief 
for their sufferings may be brought nearer through 
such understanding cooperation by men and gov- 
ernments of good will throughout the world.” 


the past hundred and fifty years that even many 
Catholics would condemn the idea as an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the individual and his 
personal right. But these same people would also 
object to any effort to prohibit forestalling and 
likewise to the introduction of any other ordi- 
nance of former times intended to prevent the 
wild scramble for wealth which, in the nineteenth 
century, gave rise to chronic social unrest and so- 
cialism. 

While we are struggling, ineffectually so far, 
with both, we might remember the mandate of 
tht Tanners’ Guild of Cologne, which provided 
that, should a member obtain a larger number of 
hides than he was able to tan, he was held to dis- 
tribute his surplus among all master-tanners. We 
are not, of course, arguing in favor of the adop- 
tion of this particular provision of a guild char- 
ter; but, if we are to have peace in society, the 
spirit that animated the conduct of guildsmen 
among themselves and toward their neighbors 


must be rekindled and made to permeate our 
economy. 
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_ New Brunswick’s Minister of Agriculture had 
in mind, when addressing the members of the 
fishermen’s cooperative, the case of a large potato 
grower who withdrew from a farmers’ organiza- 
tion to gain personal benefit from the prices 
which the organization had established. His action 
caused a break up of the organization which was 
accompanied by a drop in prices. This cost the po- 
tato growers of the province a million dollars. 
“Such a person,” the speaker said, “should be 


forced by legislation to remain within his organi- 
zation.” 


Solidarism 


The Basis of a Christian Economic 
System 


A REVIEW of the pamphlet by Dr. Franz 
Mueller, “Economic Liberalism, Socialism 
or Solidarism?” published in the American Catho- 
lic Sociological Review, states, the booklet would 
prove valuable “to all who wish to secure a handy 
reference on the system of Solidarism.” Continu- 
ing, it is said the treatise ‘‘reminds us that Cath- 
olic economists ought not to be complacent about 
the narrow extent of our present work, but ought 
to be as zealous as Socialists and Communists in 
attempting to solve today’s economic problems by 
proposing a practical system in line with their ethi- 
cal purpose.” In the end hope is expressed “that 
this latest work of Professor Mueller will have a 
very wide sale, for it is both informative and pro- 
vocative of constructive thinking.” 

Thus far the sale has nevertheless been disap- 
pointing. Few of our members have bought the 


For 32 years, until his retirement, Neil Mac- 
Donald, a coal miner, served without remunera- 
tion as a director and president of the co-operative 
society at Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia, a retail co- 
operative that has grown to an annual volume of 
2 million dollars. The Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada relates that he spent 12 to 24 hours a week on 
his presidential duties. 

“Tt is a safe assertion, even at this distance,” the 
Nebraska Co-operator comments, “that Mr. Mac- 
Donald did more than his share. Somebody always 
has to do that. As the late Charles S. Barrett, 
long-time president of the National Farmers Un- 
ion, used to say, no movement or organization 
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A poor remedy, it appears to us, for an evil 
which has its source not merely in human nature, 
but the economic theories of a century. The doc- 
trine that the selfish promotion of one’s own in- 
terest results in national prosperity, is too deeply 
ingrained in modern economic man to yield before 
anything but a lofty ideal of conduct, anchored 
in considerations of a moral and religious nature 
and accepted by all members of society. In that 
case it may be left to associations to deal with 
disloyal members in accordance with the words 
and the spirit of their charter. 


brochure, although their enthusiastic opposition to 
Communism should have aroused in them the 
question, “if we, as Catholics, oppose Commu- 
nism, and are convinced that the present system, 
based on economic liberalism is crassly immoral 
and largely responsible for the chronic social un- 
rest of the past one hundred years—what have we 
to offer as a substitute for both?” The system of 
Christian Solidarism is the answer; the Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno does not discuss it, but funda- 
mental solidaric principles underlie large parts of 
that Papal document which has for its purpose not 
the solution of the labor problem merely, but the 
reformation of Society. A certain sentence from 
that Encyclical, which declares for ‘‘the reforma- 
tion of institutions and morals,” indicates suffi- 
ciently what every Catholic should realize, the 
need of a social program of our own, a demand 
insisted upon by Pius X as long ago as 1905. Dr. 
Mueller’s brochure shows the way to such a pro- 
gram. 


ever succeeds without some people doing more 
than their share. 

“Good, faithful directors in co-operative asso- 
ciations,” the editorial continues, “always do more 
than their share. And even if the co-operative pays 
them something for their time, they render service 
worth far more than the nominal per diem they 
receive. This is as it should be. 

‘But we do believe that to avoid imposing upon 
a few persons, and to train a larger number of 
persons in cooperative administration, co-opera- 
tive associations should provide for systematic ro- 
tation of directors.” 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 

See at a Catholic Youth Rally, conduct- 
ed at Nottingham, Patrick Keegan, National 
President of the Young Christian Workers and in- 
ternational president of the International Y.C.W.., 
urged the members of his audience ‘‘to be up and 
doing.” The time had gone by when young Cath- 
olics could afford to sit down passively waiting 
for someone to lead them. The apostolate of 
the workers must come through those who were 
workers themselves, they must act for themselves 

and win their fellow workers for Christ. 
Bishop Ellis, of Nottingham, who presided told the 


rally of the progress that the Y.C.W. movement was 
making in Germany. 


TUDENTS from seven Universities of the 

South and West of Great Britain met in Bristol 
in the fall at a Regional Conference arranged by 
Bristol University Catholic Society. The theme 
of the Conference was “The Student Apostolate,” 
and the speakers addressed themselves to the task 
of eradicating the false idea that “The Catholic 
Society’’ at the University is just one club among 
many, an “interest’’ for spare time. The Catholic 
Society is ideally the whole body of Catholics with- 
in the University; it is in fact ‘“The Church in the 
University.” 

At the High Mass in the Pro-Cathedral in the presence 
of the delegates, Fr. Hughes, Diocesan Youth Organ- 
izer, spoke on Catholic Action with specific reference 
to the University. ‘Your task,” he told the students ‘‘is 


quite clear. It is to be lay apostles in the University 
itself while you are there.” 


Young Christian Workers 


Son Great Britain again experience a full 

crisis during the present wintet, youthful 
members of the YCW in Liverpool will “go into 
action” to provide needy homes—Catholic and 
non-Catholic—with free fuel. Last winter, as a 
result of an “‘action” program which accrued 
from a leaders’ team meeting, they were the means 
of providing many homes in the city with free 
wood, and this “‘operation” enhanced the pres- 
tige of the movement. 

From experience gained as the result of this “opera- 
tion” the regional “general staff” has perfected plans 


for “Operation Fuel,” which can be put into practice 
at a moment’s notice. 


REVIEW 


Co-operation 
WA the Eighth National Convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Movement, held recent- 
ly at Bathurst, New South Wales, delegates re- 
fused to take sides when the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment’s proposal to nationalize the private trad- 
ing banks was raised. 

The 230 delegates, representing approximately 200 
districts in four mainland States, urged, in a resolution, 
that co-operative credit societies be incorporated into any 
national banking structure. The WEG. ROMe is the first 
body to have introduced these societies to Australia, and 
already forty are in existence. 


Church Schools 


PEAKING at Kimberley, Union of So. Africa, 
at the golden jubilee celebration of the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ College, the acting Superintendent 
General of Education, Mr. Hobson, said the De- 
partment of Education welcomed Church schools 
because they supplied religious education, which 
was probably the most important form of educa- 
tion that could be given in these times, and because 
they saved taxpayers a considerable amount of 
money. 
The feeling was growing in the Education Depart- 


ment, said Mr. Hobson, that Church schools should be 
subsidized. 


Christian Trade Unions 


T a meeting of the Christian Laborers Co- 
~“imbatori Trade Unions (Madras Province, 
India) a number of resolutions, referring to pres- 
ent day conditions, were adopted, among them the 
following one: 


The Christian Laborers view with alarm the conflict 
and street quarrels caused by forces of disruption of 
society and irreligion that are specially in evidence in 
mill and industrial areas enjoying special franchise pri- 
vileges and these riots have become an almost daily or 
recurrent feature of social life in the South. With a 
view to eliminate this undesirable condition of life in 
the new scheme of adult franchise to be shortly intro- 
duced, they venture to suggest that the labor constitu- 
ency may first be enlarged so as to provide not merely 
for railway and factory labor but for every kind of 
labor including social service for the masses and the 
co-operative, primary education and medical help fields 
and social uplift, etc., and secondly for the latter ele- 
ments of constructive service being duly represented by 
reservation of not less than 50 per cent of the labor 


seats for them. These also constitute essential service 
for labor. 
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Freemasonry 


ON October 26, at a meeting of the Czecho- 

Slovak Masonic Lodges, a National Grand 
Lodge of Czecho-Slovakia was established. The 
new Grand Master is Bohumil Vancuva, head of 
the English Department of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. J. Kwapil was appointed Honorary 
Grand Master. 


__ Ina message to Premier Gottwald they pledged loy- 
alty to the National Front Government. 


Lesiathan 


Le is particularly noteworthy the British Medical 

Journal should blame increasing governmental 
restrictions and regulations for “unsatisfactory hu- 
man relationships and their connection with the 
high incidence of neurosis among factory work- 
ers. 

‘““Hemmed in by statute, order, and regulation, the 
individual has little chance to order his way of life and 
often succumbs to the twin evils of apathy and frus- 
tration. Since the end of the war politicians have shown 
a growing reluctance to trust the individual who in the 
present vast and imposing machine of the State is made 
to feel little more than a cog.” 


Displaced Persons 


Ne less than 110,000 Japanese-Americans were 
displaced in our country by the war. They 
were obliged to leave their homes as a war meas- 
ure two months after Pearl Harbor. The problem 
now is one of compensating for resulting losses 
those evacuated, and not, as in Europe, of finding 
them new homes. 


The Japanese-Americans themselves have taken care 
of that problem after their release from detention camps. 
Some moved back to the homes they had left in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Alaska or Ha- 
waii. Many others went to the Middle West, particu- 
larly to Chicago, and some went to the East Coast. Fif- 
teen hundred of them now are working on a 15,000- 
acre industrialized farm near Camden, N. J. 


The Spiritual Desert 


PEAKING at Temple Israel, St. Louis, before 

members of the Hillel Foundation and the 
Temple B'nai B'rith, Rabbi Robert Lelyvelt, na- 
tional Director of that Foundation, said college 
authorities told him they never before had seen 
such a lack of spiritual interest on the part of stu- 
dents or such lavish fraternity house parties and 
lavish living. GI students, he asserted, formed 
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the minority who have a sense of spiritual values 
and are searching to find their relation to God. 


The hope of campus youth, the speaker added, lies 
in this small group of more serious-minded students and 
in educators who “just now are beginning to realize that 
teaching facts only is not enough; that they must also 
teach students to grow spiritually.” 


Film Censorship 


OT in the U. S. alone are Catholics alert to 

the danger that lurks in films. They are 
fighting pictures objectionable on moral grounds 
all over the world. Thus Bishop Hurley, O.M.L, 
of Durban, Natal, has banned the film ‘“The Out- 
law”’ for all the faithful of his Vicariate as being 
“immoral and suggestive.” Telegrams of protest 
have been sent to the Minister of the Interior, 
Senator C. F. Clarkson, by the Catholic Men’s 
Society, the Youth Club and other organizations. 
According to the local press, Catholic authorities 
interviewed stated that though the censors had 
cut'a number of doubtful scenes the film was still 
considered immoral. 

The film critic of the Natal Daily News wrote: “J 
congratulate the Catholic Bishop of Natal for forbid- 
ding his flock to see “The Outlaw.’ It is one of the 
most boring and crudely produced films to have been 
inflicted on a Durban audience for many a year. Cath- 
olics can count themselves lucky in having been spared 
its fatuities.”’ 


For the Protection of Native Africans 


oAEKER several years of interruption the “Per- 
manent Commission for the Protection of the 
Natives” which was founded in 1896, resumed 
its meetings at Elizabethville, Union of South 
Africa. The commission is composed of a presi- 
dent, a procurator and 18 other members. Actually 
there are eight Catholic missionaries, three Prot- 
estant ministers and seven industrialists on the 
Commission. There is only one African member 
on the permanent committee, Rev. Stephen Koaze 
of the Vicariate Apostolic of Albertville. Six of 
the eight missionaries on the commission are 
Vicars Apostolic. 

The Commission’s interest extends to all questions 
relating to the moral and physical welfare of the native 
popuation. At the last meeting the Commission studied 
the native’s problems such as his homelife, the sani- 
tary conditions under which he must live, his educa- 
tional possibilities and opportunities, the administra- 
tion of justice and a matter of special study was the 
“evolue’, that is the educated native who stands as a 
class between the Whites and the Negro laboring class. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 
By the 


REV. FRANCIS PIERZ, 
Catholic Missionary 


Translated from the German by 
Fr. EUGENE HAGEDORN, O.F.M. 


IX. 
My Mission at Sault Ste. Marie (Michigan) 


N the summer of 1837, I was ordered by my 


Bishop to take over the mission of Sainte 
Marie on the outlet of Lake Superior, a distance 
of ninety miles north. There I found 400 already 
baptized but wholly neglected Christians: Canadi- 
ans, Frenchmen, half-breeds, and Indians of the 
Chippewa nation. These people lived only by fish- 
ing and trade. But they also became so addicted to 
drunkenness, dancing and an immoral worldly 
life that for a whole year I was kept busy impart- 
ing instructions for the purpose of restoring them 
to the observance of the moral order. Because of 
prevailing conditions I could not for the present 
give thought to outside conquests for the Kingdom 
of Christ. Only in the second year of my incum- 
bency could I undertake two missionary excursions 
in order to convert outside pagans. The first trip 
was to Campment d’ours (Camp aux Tours?), a 
distance of thirty miles, to a small pagan band, 
leading a solitary life and subsisting on hunting 
far from the busy world. I was received with 
visible joy and my instructions were listened to 
with pleasure. Aside from their conversion, noth- 
ing extraordinary occurred. But to gratify the in- 
quisitiveness of my readers, I will here describe a 
gteat banquet and the choice dishes of the sons 
of nature which the chief, Kokon by name, gave 
on the day of his baptism to me and to his people. 
It was served in a large room of his home, hung 
with artistically plaided and variegated mats of 
cedar bark withes. Many dishes, such as doe, bear 
shoulders, otter, wild cats, pheasants, and rabbits, 
also many varieties of fish and pastry in wooden 
dishes had been placed on the floor in two rows, 
along the room. Tables and chairs were conspicu- 
ously absent. The men squatted down on the one 
side to the row of food, the women, on the other. 
The guests came and after the table prayers had 
been said and the food blessed in Christian fash- 
ion, all partook of the viands by aid of their hands 
and a pocket-knife. I sat down on a small box, 
covered with a red cloth, evidently the place of 


honor, with a plate on my knee and provided ) 
with a knife and fork. The chief sat at my side. 
We dined very comfortably and drank tea or cof- 
fee, sweetened with maple sugar from white tin 
cups, whatever beverage we preferred. After the 
customary prayer of thanksgiving, some beautiful 
Indian church hymns were sung. In conclusion, 
the chief addressed me and the other guests in a 
touching speech, to which I replied in an impres- 
sive manner. Finally, we rested comfortably in 
front of the house, in the place where the Council 
meetings are held. Meanwhile the young folk of 
the village had arrived and joyfully consumed 
what the guests had left. Finally all returned to 
their lodges in happy contentment. 

I visited this mission several times during my 
stay at Sault Ste Marie and later on I recommend- 
ed it to the care of another priest. In the same 
year I also made a successful mission trip to Mit- 
chipoton, 160 miles north on Lake Superior, where 
I brought more than fifty souls of the poor in+ 
habitants of the forest into the flock of Christ and 
again erected a small dependent mission, which 
later on I recommended to the care of the Jesuit 
Father Choné. After I had completed the erection 
of a church in the city of Sault Sainte Marie and 
had confirmed the mission congregation in the 
Catholic faith, I transferred my mission activities 
to Lake Superior, where in the year 1839, with the 
help of God I built three Indian missions in Grand 
Portage, Riviers aux Tours (Tourts?), and Fort 
Williams. At Grand Portage the Indians had al- 
ready been informed of my coming, and, by Divine 
Providence, had already been prepared by a pious 
half-breed woman, Mrs. Cote, for the acceptance 
of the faith. They had been somewhat instructed, 
which made their conversion easier for me. How- 
ever, a case of divine mercy had helped even more 
to dispose all the local savages for a most willing 
acceptance of my Catholic religion. 

Eight days before my arrival, an Indian was sick 
unto death, so sick that the sorcerers had already 
begun to beat the drum (tomtom) over his head, 
to expel the soul. But when his sister, who had 
already received some instruction in the Christian 
religion, came upon the scene, she kindly exhorted 
her brother to reject all demonic jugglery and to 
put his trust in God, the Almighty Creator alone, 
and to accept the true faith; that He Who.alone 
had given him life could also preserve it. The sick 
man took these words to heart and ordered the 
sorcerer to leave at once. He commanded his wife 
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‘0 pack all superstitious objects hanging about the 
room into a sack and burn them outside in front 
of the door. He promised his sister that he would 
put his hope in God and accept the faith as soon 
as the priest arrived. He had hardly finished his 
speech when he arose from his bed restored to 
health. He at once went to the Catholic woman 
(Mrs. Cote) in order to learn the Catholic pray- 
ers. When a week afterwards I arrived in a mer- 
chantman at Grand Portage and embarked for 
the land in a small boat, that man walked into the 
water until it reached his waist, in order to be the 
first to shake my hand. All the rest, too, following 
his example, gave me a hearty reception. The 
young man proved to be so talented and diligent 
in receiving instruction that, on the following 
Sunday, he was the first to receive Baptism, and 
at High Mass, he already responded in Latin. His 
wonderful example soon won over all the savages 
of that region for me, so they embraced the faith 
with the single exception of one cannibal, who at 
the time of the famine had killed his own parents 
and devoured them. All present listened eagerly 
to my instructions and quickly learned the common 
prayers and the Catholic doctrine. They were 
solemnly baptized on successive Sundays. This 
mission, so singularly blessed by God and so 
quickly established, gave me exceeding great joy. 
The exceptional zeal of the good Indians spurred 
me on to give catechetical instructions daily to 
large and small, also directions in prayer, singing, 
reading and writing. Since, however, I wished to 
train those poor savages not only to become good 
Christians, but also industrious laborers and civil- 
ized men, I also led them from temporal misery 
to befitting prosperity. At the time of my arrival 
those inhabitants of the forest were in such misery 
and suffered from famine to such an extent that I 
was moved to tears of compassion. The women, 
although poor, were decently dressed, while the 
men, in addition to a loin apron (clout) were 
clothed in an old coarse shabby blanket; almost 
all the children were naked. Only the girls wore 
a rabbit pelt for a partial covering. I, therefore, 
bought new dresses for all the children and also 
supplied the men with shirts and footgear. I, more- 
over, purchased for them fishing-nets and pro- 
cured good hoes and all other necessary garden 
and field tools. Having caught, to their exhuber- 
ant joy, a great many fish, that enabled them to 
satiate themselves, the Indians began to work en- 
ergetically, so that under my guidance and prac- 
tical instruction they cleared entirely the soil of 
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ten beautiful islands together with their soil 
on Pigeon River and prepared them for cultiva- 
tion. The lands were planted with potatoes and 
sown with various European garden seeds. One 
good crop of early garden produce, never seen be- 
fore, raised such ecstatic joy in the red skins that 
in the following year they doubled their industry 
by expanding their fields. As a result of their po- 
tato crop they sold one thousand bushels for 
$1000 to the white miners. This enabled them to 
procure warm clothing and some comforts of life. 

This speedily increased wealth of my mission 
Indian congregation at Grand Portage aroused 
much admiration among the neighboring Indians 
and made religion much more esteemed, to the 
great chagrin of the fur-traders, who strive to keep 
the poor Indians without religion, in indescribable 
poverty, so that knowing of no other way of ob- 
taining food save by hunting, they may supply 
the traders with many furs. 


My Dependent Missions at Fort William 
and Pick 


After my central mission at Grand Portage had 
been well established, I made an excursion to the 
savages at Fort William, a hundred miles farther 
on. I was received by them in a very friendly 
manner and after three sermons they shook hands 
in token of their acceptance of my religion. After 
several visits, with God’s help, I made good Chris- 
tians of them and derived much spiritual consola- 
tion from their conversion; for in religious zeal 
they almost equaled their brethren and relatives of 
Grand Portage. 

As soon as I had finished baptizing at Fort 
William, I journeyed another hundred miles to 
the savages at Pick, to make new conquests for 
the Kingdom of God. Since the local Indians had 
already been informed by related Christians of the 
purpose of my visit and had been prevailed upon to 
accept the faith, I met with no difficulty in con- 
verting them to Christianity. But I could gather 
only some fifty of them, because the aborigines of 
this region live mostly scattered in the woods, for 
they support themselves by means of the chase 
alone. 

In these two mission stations nothing remark- 
able occurred. But on my second visit, God’s 
providence permitting, something very remarkable 
occurred. While I was sailing straight across the 
bay of the lake, five miles wide, far from the land, 
in a calm sea, there arose just in the midst of the 
bay a side wind, which was followed immediately 
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by a dangerous storm blowing from the lake. I 
immediately commanded my mission boat be 
steered toward the land in the corner of the bay, 
where with a strong wind to our rear, as fast as 
an arrow, my little mission-boat landed at the 
mouth of a creek, and where, having escaped the 
storm, we planned to rest awhile. My two com- 
panions, however, called my attention to the cir- 
cumstance that somewhere in this neighborhood 
cannibals resided and that our lives were in danger. 

When I heard this, trusting in God, I laughing: 
ly commanded them to sail upstream, in order to 
seek out the cannibals and reposing our trust in 
God, to attempt their conversion to the Faith; 
whereupon my Christian Indians tremblingly 
obeyed. Having sailed up the river for scarcely 
half an hour, we caught sight of a very long birch- 
bark Indian lodge. Attracted by the loud barking 
of dogs, about twelve men, dirty and in tattered 
clothes and armed with bows and arrows, came 
down to the bank. My companions blanched and 
trembled with fear. I myself, unafraid, guided my 
little boat with joyful mien directly towards them. 
They shot all their arrows into a staked goal, in 
order to demonstrate how easily they could kill us 
all, if they chose. Several women, tempted by cur- 
iosity, looked out from the lodge; a girl leaped 
for joy and clapped her hands, shouting aloud: 
Mekateokwanoie gidagwichin mekateokwanoie 
(the priest has come, the priest). This exclama- 
tion greatly encouraged me and my companions, 
because we recognized that the girl was Kather- 
ine, a good Christian, whom some time ago I had 
baptized at Fort William and who had come hith- 
er to her parents. 

I courageously went ashore and in a friendly 
manner shook the hand of each: I found a hearty 
reception and was led into the forest lodge. After 
I had presented the men, as is customary, with to- 
bacco and signs of friendship and the women with 
needles, baked fish were served for me and I was 
treated very respectfully. Meanwhile my men 
very deftly arranged my chapel tent. After a fa- 
miliar discourse, I soon gained the hearts of these 
savages, and Katherine told me that she had told 
them so much about me and my religion that all 
wished to see me and to know my religion thor- 
oughly. Thereupon I invited all to come to my 
tent and to hear the message, which I brought to 
them from the Great Spirit, who sent me there. 

The whole band went with me. At the head 
of the group there was a father with two boys, 
whom he was leading, one by each hand. In my 
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tent he ordered them to kneel before the crucifix 
and to say the Our Father. 

How surprised I was, when in this lonely wil- 
derness, among supposed cannibals, I found al- 
ready worshippers of the Creator of Heaven and 
earth. With heart deeply stirred and eyes filled 
with tears, I gave thanks to Providence that had 
brought me through the storm-tossed watery ele- 
ment to this spot. The pious Katherine, leaning 
against the door, told me with a smile that this 
man was her father and the boys her brothers, 
and that she had taught her parents, her sisters 
and brothers to pray. Readily and with great de- 
light I remained among these poor dwellers of 
the forest until, after sufficient preparation, they. 
had received Baptism. One man alone refused 
to attend my instructions. I asked him why he 
did not wish to hear the word of God; whether 
perhaps, he hated my religion. “Oh, no!” said 
he; “I know that your religion has come from 
Heaven and renders men happy. But I do not 
favor your religion, because I live like a wild 
beast in the forest. I have two wives, both of 
whom I love, and I do not wish to dismiss either; 
and this is not permitted in your religion. There- 
fore, I want to live and die a heathen.” 

I inquired into the life of this savage and 
learned that he had already killed and devoured 
four men, two whites and two Indians. Hence, 
God did not grant him the grace of faith. I left 
him in his paganism. Nor did I baptize his two 
wives, although they had attended my instructions 
diligently, because they refused to give up the un- 
lawful marriage. I did, however, baptize the only 
grown-up son of the polygamist and receive him 
into the faith. 

This short story of the conversion of a small 
band of savages teaches us how God frequently, 
by means of seemingly accidental natural inci- 
dents, bestows His infinite mercies upon the poor 
pagans and makes use of frail instruments to pro- 
mote his own honor and glory and the salvation 
of man. For this reason, we should all extol the 
Providence and Goodness of God and pray for 
the conversion of pagans. 

These were my missionary operations on Lake 
Superior during one and one half years, 1838-9. 
They were the happiest days of my life, when I 
was among my dear children, raised in the wilder- 
ness and born in Christ. In spite of the many 
ptivations and difficulties involved, I led a happy 
life and enjoyed many spiritual consolations. 

(To be continued) 
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Brown, Dr. Francis J., On Reconstructing the Social 
Order, Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI, 
with outline and index. Outline Press, Chi- 

; cago, 1947, paper cover, 84 pp. 50c. 

Semaines Sociales du Canada: XXIV Session, Rimouski, 
wie Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 

Gaudet-Smet, Mme., Femme Whabitant, 1947. L’Ecole 
Sociale Populaire, Pub. No. 406, 1947, paper 

; cover, 28 p. 15 sous. 

Garrigou-LaGrange, Rev. R., O.P. The Love of God 
and the Cross of Jesus. Tr. by Sr. Jeanne 
Marie, O.P., St. Louis, Herder, 1947, cloth, 
399 p., $4. 

Zacharias, H. C. E., Ph.D. Proto-History. Herder, St. 
Louis, cloth, 360 p., $4. 

Bannon, John F., S.J., and Dunne, Peter M., S.J. Latin 
America, an Historical Survey, Bruce, Mil- 

: waukee, 1947, cloth, 924 pp. 

Dirksen, Cletus F., C.PP.S., M.A. A Critical Analysis 
of Richard Hooker’s Theory of the Relation 
of Church and State, A Ph.D. Thesis. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, 1947, paper cover, 
147 pp. 

International Conciliation, No. 434. The Restoration of 
International Trade, October, 1947. 


HREE issues of the Christzan Farmer, published 

monthly by the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, have thus far appeared. The January issue will 
be the fourth of this welcome publication. We have 
for a long time back stressed the need for a farm paper 
conducted under Catholic auspices. 


Quincy College, conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 
at Quincy, Illinois, is privileged to call its own the 
Biblioteca Franorese, a collection of three thousand vol- 
umes of Hispano-Americana, collected over the years 
by Fr. Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., some time Pro- 
fessor of Spanish-American history at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


It reflects unfavorably on the attitude of American 
Catholics toward science that Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. 
Cooper, of the Catholic University of America, has thus 
far not been enabled to extend the sphere of the jour- 
nal of Catholic Anthropological Conference, Primitive 
Man, founded by him twenty years ago. The first two 
issues of Volume 20, for the quarter extending from 
January to April of last year, came from the press late 
in November, and that with less than forty pages. 

This quarterly bulletin fills a real need; the theolo- 
gian, the philosopher, the psychologist, the ethnologist, 
and the sociologist—all of them need the knowledge a 
publication such as Primitive Man conveys to them. 
Constant references to ‘cave men” and their animal 
antics, so frequently found in the press, help to sus- 
tain the impression of the brute-origin of man, a soul- 
less creature directed by instinct and not by reason. 
Not revealed knowledge of God, so popular writers 
say, but fear developed superstition, which on its part 
determined the conduct of man struggling towards an 
unknown end. A publication such as Primitive Man 
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should be able to extend its efforts and to rival An- 
thropos, published at Freibourg, Switzerland, largely 
representative of the school of ethnology which has the 
distinguished Father Schmidt for one of its leaders, in 
order that sound knowledge of an anthropological and 
ethnological nature may be made available to Amer- 
ican Catholics. 


Reviews 


McFadden, Charles J., O.S.A., Ph.D. Medical Ethics for 
Nurses. F. A. Davis Company, Phila., $3. 

eee cursory glance through the table of contents 

of the book “Medical Ethics For Nurses’ might 
give the prospective reader the impression that in this 
book we have a consideration of special problems in Pas- 
toral Theology rather than a book of Ethics. But the 
reader soon realizes that the content of the book is Ethi- 
cal, that it is an appeal to right reasoning to be used in 
the solution of problems that arise in the performance 
of daily duties of the trained nurse. At a time when hu- 
man activity is being influenced to a great extent by 
motives of material progress, pragmatic striving and sci- 
entific positivism, it is refreshing to read a book that 
has placed proper emphasis upon basic moral principles 
and spiritual values. 

There is a natural moral law, a dictate of right reason 
that must control human activity, must give direction 
to human activity. Morality must rule in place of that 
modern pragmatism which at this time is causing havoc 
in the peaceful and proper ordering of the movements 
of men and of nations. It is just as true today as it was 
in the days of the high priest Caiphas that expediency 
as a norm of action will lead to the disintegration of 
the/nation, to the physical and spiritual ruin of human 
beings. 

Father McFadden is to be complimented for his clear 
exposition of fundamental principles of human action. 
So important are these basic moral principles of Gen- 
eral Ethics for the guidance of a nurse that a possible 
criticism of the book is that occasionally a basic prin- 
ciple is too briefly treated. An instance is the treatment 
of “Probabilism,’ a very important principle of prac- 
tical moral activity. But the author shows so clearly 
the need of a knowledge of Ethics for all who have 
chosen nursing as a profession that this stimulant to 
know better basic moral principles is an outstanding 
feature of this book. 

A good nurse knows the importance of prudence in 
the use of speech. She must practice constantly the art 
of answering questions, giving advice and guarding 
faithfully secrets that may come to her knowledge. As 
a lie is never morally justifiable there are occasions in 
which the broad mental reservation becomes a practical 
necessity in safeguarding a secret. It is well that Father 
McFadden has explained the citcumstances in which the 
mental reservation is permissible, because there is con- 
fusion in the minds of many persons as to the moral 
distinction between the lie and the reservation. 

“Fortunately the Christian does not depend solely on 
reason” as a norm of action. In matters of Faith and 
morals the Church at times proclaims truths which are 
to be accepted by all Catholics. But the modern advo- 
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cates of scientific positivism would free themselves from 
any authoritarian guidance in moral activity. In Med- 
ical Ethics For Nurses” the author has given a timely 
exposition both of the need of authority in morals and 
of the right of the Church to speak with authority. In 
this safeguarding of moral principles there is no unjust 
restriction of human liberty. The Catholic nurse must 
never subscribe to opinions on moral issues which run 
counter to the declarations of the Church. 

The highest motive that can dominate the actions of a 
nurse is the motive of charity. The nurse, in the per- 
formance of her duties, should ever remember that what 
she does for the patient is done for one who is dear 
to the heart of Christ. Realizing the supernatural value 
attached to the endurance of pain and suffering, the 
nurse can do much to assist her patient to attain peace 
of soul even while suffering bodily torment. In his 
Foreword to this book Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen has ex- 
ptessed most beautifully the spiritual value of pain. 

It is not to be expected that ordinarily the patient 
will welcome intense pain. And one of the chief con- 
cerns of the nurse must be the alleviation of suffering. 
Even an operation for the purpose of preventing intense 
pain is in itself morally permissible. Circumstances may 
be such as to forbid an operation, but I do not believe 
we should say that only when the life of the patient is 
endangered is an operation that will result in sterility 
to be performed. It would seem that Father McFadden 
(p. 223) is of the opinion that a condition necessary for 
justifying the removal of the reproductive organs must 
be that the life of the patient is endangered, or at least 
that there is danger of permanent invalidism. 

A noteworthy feature of this book is that at the end 
of a chapter the author has proposed questions and cas- 
es that involve the application of principles explained 
in the chapter. As a stimulant to further investigation 
these practical problems are most helpful. But many of 
the cases proposed are quite difficult of solution. Most 
certainly some of the nurses who read the book will 
seek the assistance of priests and doctors in their effort 
to find answers to the problems proposed. Most priests 
would hesitate about giving a solution to some of the 
problems without first consulting a doctor or skilled 


moralist or both. It would be too much to expect that 


answers to complicated cases in Pastoral Theology are 
to be given without thorough investigation.. Conse- 
quently it would help vety much if a supplement were 
to be added to the book, or at least a key to what the 
author considers to be prudent answers to these cases. 

In some instances the cases used in demonstration of 
principles have dealt with problems in which there is 
room for a variance of opinions as to the proper answer. 
The author is to be commended for taking a stand that 
is consistently conservative. If criticism is given that the 
author sometimes would seem to adopt rigorism in giv- 
ing a decision, it must be remembered that there is need 
of emphasis upon sound morality right now when so 
frequently flimsy, shallow reasons are advanced in justi- 
fication of certain Operations, as for example those on 
the reproductive organs. Just a note might be added 
in regard to the use of words,—it would be better to 
state that justifiable sterilization is indirect, not direct. 


The chapter dealing with contraception is very good. 
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As stated by Father McFadden, the granting of any of 
the four arguments proposed by those who try to find 
a justification for contraception would “put an end to 
all Ethical considerations.” ‘This refusal to consider 
the nature of the act in itself is characteristic of each of 
the four basic arguments for contraception.” 

The work is, indeed, a scholarly treatise of subject 
matter which presents many problems that require for 
correct solution the cooperation of the moralist and the 
man of medical science. Father McFadden has mant- 
fested an appreciation of the doctor's right to be judge 
of medical aspects and procedure, while at the same* 
time he steadfastly maintains the right of the expert in 
moral problems to declare what is clearly moral or im- 
moral, or as the case may be a problem that has not 
been solved definitely excepting in so far as sound 
moral principles allows prudent choice in the concrete 
circumstances. The work is highly recommended to 
all those who have a moral obligation of taking an in- 
terest in the medical and moral aspects of the nursing 
profession. 

Jos. F. MAcDONNELL, S.J. 


Johnson, Peter Leo. The Daughters of Charity in Mil- 
waukee, 1846-1946. Pub. by the Daughters of 
Charity, St. Mary’s Hospital, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1946, pp. x, 235. 


The veteran historian of the Milwaukee Archdiocese 
has enriched American church history with a masterful 
presentation of the work of the Daughters of Charity 
in the city of Milwaukee during the last century. The 
history was planned for the purpose of chronicling the 
uninterrupted labor of the Daughters of St. Vincent in 
Milwaukee, to pay a public tribute to them and to con- 
vey a special message to all inhabitants at a time when 
the city was celebrating its centennial. On August 31, 
1846, the Sisters began teaching the girls of St. Peter’s 
Church and continued in the parish till they were re- 
moved by the pastor in 1905. In 1848 they began hos- 
pital work and have continued to the present time in 
St. Mary’s Hospital. In September, 1848, St. Rose’s 
Orphanage for gitls was founded and in 1877 St. Vin- 
cent’s Infant Home. 

To each of these institutions the author devotes a 
separate part.of his work. The first part on the school 
covers eleven pages, the last on St. Vincent’s Home 
covers sixteen pages, the third part fifty pages and the 
second on the hospital hundred five pages. Thirty-two 
pages are reserved for illustrations. The whole book is 
based mainly on original documents, many of them un- 
published. In the Notes (pp. 211-227) these sources 
are quoted in a way which will satisfy the most exacting 
bibliographer. Much of local history is incorporated 
which will appeal only to the sons of the city. It is 
needless to state that Father Johnson has produced a 
work which disarms the most carping critic. Certainly 
the average reader who likes light reading will find 
the book somewhat overloaded with dates and statis- 
tical figures. Yet the scholar will see in these the great- 
est merit of the book. All in all Father Johnson has 
produced a historical study of feminine influence in the 
Church and State‘ of which Catholic scholarship may 
justly be proud. 


J. M. LENHART, O.Cap. 
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ENEMIES OF YESTERDAY PLEAD GERMANS’ CAUSE 


R is on good authority we make the statement that 
the representatives in Germany of American papers 
nd news agencies have been informed their readers 
yere not interested in tales of German woe and misery. 
‘he scarcity of information on the subject in our dailies 
vidently proves the report correct. It is therefore we 
ave been obliged to draw on foreign sources as often 
s we thought it necessary to quote other than German 
pinions in proof of the suffering of tens of thousands 
f people lacking food, raiment, shelter and fuel. 

It would not be difficult to fill columns and pages 
vith the accounts of efforts to alleviate suffering in Ger- 
aany published in Irish, British, South-African and 
Jew Zealand papers. Some time in November the 
rish Catholic, of Dublin, told its readers that within 
wo weeks, a Christmas gift of about 2,500 tons of food, 
lothing and urgently needed equipment, of a total value 
f nearly £500,000, would be shipped from Switzer- 
und to both Germany and Austria on behalf of the 
eople of Ireland. It is estimated that every citizen of 
‘ire contributed about £1 to make these gifts possible. 

The same weekly published a communication, ad- 
essed to it by a representative of the “Save the Ger- 
yan Children Society.” With the intention of stressing 
he urgency of an appeal published by that organiza- 
ion, the writer quotes from a letter what follows: 

“A friend of mine in Blackrock had been up North 
» her own home and there she saw some letters from 
usbands of friends of hers who were serving in the 
ritish Occupied Zone in Germany. One of these of- 
icers had charge of the distribution of clothes by the 
ed Cross—one garment to each person. When the 


supplies were exhausted, a woman came up and begged 
with tears for something. The officer unfortunately 
had nothing left. She then pointed to a bundle of 
rags in a corner of the room and asked for them. The 
officer told her these were old dusters he had for clean- 
ing his car and she begged so piteously that he gave 
them to her. In a couple of days she returned with 
a child in her arms to show the little garments she had 
made from the dusters. This officer has written to his 
people at home, telling them to send even rags if they 
had no old clothes. 

“The second officer stated he did not mind seeing 
men blown to pieces on the battle field, but it was 
dreadful to witness women and children dropping dead 
from starvation.” 

In South Africa too Charity raises its voice, soliciting 
aid for the victims of famine. Writing from Durban 
in Natal to the Southern Cross, of Cape Town, G. E. A. 
Smith presents his views on a calamitous situation to 
the readers of the papers in the following statement: 

“Having just returned to the Union after an appoint- 
ment with the Control Commission in the British Zone 
of Germany, I welcome wholeheartedly the proposal _ 
that South Africans and we Catholics in particular, 
should give immediate material aid to Europe. 

“At the outset I would stress that food and warm 
clothing should be sent to the British Zone of Ger- 
many as it is the most devastated area of the four Zones, 
owing to the great industrial towns of the Ruhr com- 
prising part of the Zone. The food situation is ex- 
tremely bad, and if immediate help is not forthcoming 
before the winter is finally upon them the outlook is 
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indeed black, especially for the children. During last 
winter it was no uncommon occurrence for children to 
be found frozen to death in their beds in the morning. 
Many could not attend school owing to lack of foot- 
wear. 

“The majority of the two million refugees who came 
into the Zone from Eastern Germany are Catholics, as 
could be seen by the crucifixes and pictures stuck on 
the walls of their miserable ‘homes’ which, of neces- 
sity, are airless and dimly-lit cellars below the ruins. 
It is heartbreaking to witness the receipt by these people 
of any small gift of food, chocolate, soap, etc. Every 
little helps and, needless to say, this generosity makes 
a tremendous impression on the German mind. When 
one considers that these parcels have been sent by pri- 
vate British citizens to individual Germans unknown to 
them, and are rationed goods too, fortunate South Af- 
rica should be able to accept a share of the responsibili- 
ty of this most charitable and very urgent work.” 


These views of conditions existing in Germany are 
published by us with the intention of demonstrating 
that we are by no means exaggerating the need to sup- 
ply food and raiment to a sorely tried people. The 
fact that Britons give of their rationed food should 
stimulate the desire to provide as many food packages 
as possible for children, the aged, and Sisters and 
priests who spend themselves in aiding the most neces- 
sitous. Small gifts solicited. Address Central Bureau 
of the C. V., 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Relief Activities 


HE majority of our members are people of good- 

will. If their co-operation is lacking and they at 
times appear indifferent to Catholic Action, the cause 
may frequently be found in lack of leadership and in- 
formation. With other words, they are not acquainted 
with the program or the various endeavors the Central 
Verein is engaged in. 

What may be accomplished is demonstrated from 
time to time by the results of a well directed effort on 
the part of one of our members. Thus at the Novem- 
ber meeting of St. Mark’s Men’s Society, of St. Mark’s, 
Kansas, the question of contributing to the Relief Fund 
of the CV was brought up by Mr. Peter Mohr. He 
found ready response; the Pastor of the parish, Rev. J. 
E. Hackenbroich, immediately recommended a collec- 
tion should be taken for the purpose referred to. The 
result was quite remarkable, since $136 were collected 
then and there, although no previous announcement 
had been made. The following day Mr. Mohr spoke 
of what had occurred at the meeting of the night be- 
fore to a few people he met; two men and two women 
contributed a further sum of $29, so this action re- 
sulted in a total gift of $165. 


Animated by the spirit of charity, the members of 
the Kolping Society at Rochester decided to refrain 
from sending Christmas catds, with the intention of 


contributing the money they would expend on these 
greetings to the Relief Fund. 
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Like other Branches of this Society the Rochestet 
group and our local Federation participated in the 
“Charitable Day,” and received as their share of the 
proceeds $1672.04. This sum was forwarded to the 
General Secretary of the CV. In addition $400, the 
balance from a former occasion, was sent him. 

Two Kolping Societies in Germany were mailed 
4,000 Ibs. of clothing and food since April of last year. 
Transportation charges alone amounted to $600. The 
sale of waste paper and rags provided the postage. 


With most remarkable results a collection for the 
purpose of German and Austrian Relief was conducted 
in St. Joseph’s parish of Cottonwood, Idaho, Msgr. J. 
M. Verhoeven, Pastor.. A house to house collection 
among the members brought a total sum of $4031. This 
money was forwarded to War Relief Services, NCWC, 
at New York with the request that seventy-five pet 
cent of the amount be used for the purchase of flour, 
milk and food of other kind to be sent to Ger- 
many, while the balance, twenty-five per cent, was to 
go to the purchase of supplies of the same kind to be 
shipped to Austria. 

There are about eight hundred parishioners, men, 
women and children, many of whom supply relatives 
with CARE packages. St. Joseph’s Society, affiliated 
with the CV, furnishes some of the leaders for the 
many endeavors in which the members of the parish 
engage. 


The spirit of charity speaks from the few lines a 
resident of Owensboro, Kentucky, with an Anglo- 
Saxon name, addressed to the Bureau early in Decem- 
ber: ‘Please send a food package to some deserving 
person or family in Europe, preferably a German wat 
veteran, but to anyone is O.K.” Ten dollars to pay fot 
the package was enclosed in the letter. 


Enlightening Comments 


ON the eve of his departure from Germany, a Chap- 
lain Major of the U. S. Army wrote the Bureau: 

“The last series cf your CARE packages for needy 
people of Berlin, whose names I sent to you, have 
arrived and you will never know how much they were 
appreciated. The conditions regarding food and cloth- 
ing in Berlin are very bad; the reservoirs have been 
exhausted in the winter of 1945 to 1946, and especi- 
ally in the winter of 1946 to 1947. I am submitting 
a few more names with the deep hope that these people 
too can be made happy by sending them a CARE pack. 
age. You are doing a wonderful work of charity fos 
these poor and afflicted people here.” 


In more than one respect the communication ad. 
dressed to the Bureau by a Benedictine Father in Eng 
land is enlightening: 

“My work in the P.O.W. camps is still going or 
and material help for the families of the men is more 
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gent than ever. However, an Oxford firm has un- 
ttaken to send food parcels from Australia to Ger- 
any, and as Bursar of the Abbey I dive down deep 
to the resources of the Community, but they are not 
limited, and I have to give a monthly account. The 
en in the camps save every shilling and penny and I 
‘der the parcels for them, but there are hundreds 
ho have returned home, or others who have heard of 
ur good-will and it is hard to turn them down. Once 
ore I appeal to you for help. I enclose a large list 
ith the assurance that food is most urgently needed. 
lothes I can buy more easily.” 

The same Father, who has served as Chaplain to 
erman ‘Prisoners of War for a number of years, ac- 
10wledges the receipt of four parcels of books, con- 
ining among them “the most delightful Liederhefte 
xx choirs, the Leben Jesu by Meschler and the inter- 
ting medical book which I gave to a Doctor (a pris- 
ner of war), and recently the poetical works of Goethe. 
or these and all your benefactions may God bless and 
‘ward you abundantly.” 


Now completing his theological studies in the Leoni- 

um at Paderborn, Oliver Koenig, who carried on the 
yrrespondence between the students of the “Seminary 
ehind Barbed Wire” at Chartres, in France, recently 
rote the Bureau to thank us once more for the services 
e rendered these Seminarians before their release, late 
1 the Spring of last year: 

“I would wish to use this opportunity to thank you 
ad your institution once more for having furnished us 
) generously with theological literature. I wish to add 
ty personal thanks as the former Librarian of our pris- 
ners’ Seminary at Chartes. You always kept us well 
ipplied with very useful material. Once more my 
ncere thanks.” 

What the writer says about his experiences at Char- 
es is quite edifying: ‘“‘Aside from the imprisonment, 
would not really wish to have missed those experi- 
ances.” He refers to those of a spiritual nature. 


Vegetable Seeds for Europe 


~ INCE permission was first granted to send food and 
> other relief packages into the war stricken areas of 
urope some of our members have been anxious to for- 
rard also vegetable seeds. It appears that an organiza- 
on has now been established to provide the ASTA 
uropean Garden Seed Assortment. The shipping 
eight, packed for export, will be slightly less than two 
ounds. This quantity of seed is said to be sufficient 
) produce five tons of vegetables. It will contain ade- 
uate quantities of twenty-two different varieties of seeds 
nd the assortment may be shipped to twenty-four coun- 
ies of Europe. 

Experts in the United States Department of Agricul- 
we have fixed standards of quality and germination 
yhich the seeds should meet. Moreover, the package 
as been planned to permit several sowings of short 
-ason crops and an abundant supply for next Winter 
orage of all suitable crops. 
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Great Record for a Great Cause 


| Bete yeats as a Catholic editor and publisher is 
indeed a unique accomplishment in the history of 
Catholic journalism in our country. It is not surprising 
therefore that the friends and admirers of Mr. Joseph 
Matt, of St. Paul, Minnesota, Editor of the Wanderer, 
should have wished to commemorate Mr. Matt’s Golden 
Editorial Jubilee with an appropriate public demonstra- 
tion, conducted in the Junior Pioneer Hall, St. Paul, on 
November 23. 

Among the members of the hierarchy and the clergy 
present on the occasion were Most Rev. James J. Byrne, 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul, who conveyed the felici- 
tations of Most Rev. J. G. Murray, Archbishop of 
the See. Most Rev. Bishop Bartholome conveyed his 
own good wishes and also those of Most Rev. Joseph 
Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud. The sentiments of the 
Bishops and the more than thirty-five priests from the 
Twin Cities and different parts of the State are ade- 
quately expressed in the beautiful plaque which in ad- 
dition to a purse, were presented to the Jubilarian in 
behalf of the clergy. The inscription on the plaque 
reads: ‘Presented to JOSEPH MATT, K.S.G., by His 
Friends and Admirers Among the Priests of the Arch- 
diocese of Saint Paul on the Occasion of His Golden 
Editorial Jubilee, November 23, 1947. In Token of 
Their Profound Respect for the Eminent Scholarship, 
the Unswerving Devotion to Christian Principles and 
Catholic Teaching and the Unflinching Courage he has 
Exemplified Throughout the Fifty Years he has Served 
the Catholic Cause by his Pen, his Ever-Ready Private 
and Public Counsel and the Splendid Example of His 
Life. Ad Multos Annos!’’ 

Bishop William T. Mulloy, Bishop of Covington, 
Ky., and President of the Nat. Cath. Rural Life Con- 
ference, sent a telegram of congratulations from the 
Silver Jubilee Convention of the Conference at La- 
fayette, Louisiana. President Albert J. Sattler of the 
CCVA expressed felicitations and spoke ot the indebt- 
edness of the Central Verein to the Jubilarian for the 
interest, counsel and sacrifice of his time, energy and 
experience in behalf of the organization. Mr. Sattler 
states that as Chairman of the Social Action Committee 
and Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Mr. Matt 
has “benefited the national organization beyond com- 
prehension in the formation of its policies.” Mr. Michael 
Ettel, President of the CV of Minnesota, served as 
Chairman of the meeting. Mr. J. M. Aretz, President 
of the Cath. Aid Association, spoke in behalf- of the 
Catholic laity. 

In his expression of gratitude for the appreciation of 
his life work, Mr. Matt thanked his friends for their 
encouragement, and added to his remarks reminiscences 
of friends who were companions on the long and some- 
times difficult road travelled by him as a Catholic editor. 
He expressed particular gratitude to his life-long com- 
panion, Mrs. Matt. 
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A Memorial Burse 


eee the CV of Connecticut and the NCWU par- 
ticipated in raising the money for a burse, for St. 
Thomas Seminary of the Hartford Diocese, in memory 
of Most Rev. Morris McAuliffe, who departed this life 
on December 15, 1944. The officers of both organi- 
zations participated in the presentation to the Bishop 
of Hartford, Most Rev. Henry J. O’Brien. On the 
part of the men’s organization Mr. Edward Hesse of 
Hartford took part in the event, while Mrs. Charles 
Wollschlager of Waterbury represented the women, 
both as Presidents of their organizations. Rev. Jos. P. 
Rewinkel, who had acted as Treasurer and exerted him- 
self to collect the fund, also participated in the presen- 
tation. 


Youth Meeting in Arkansas 


E have referred in these columns to the efforts of 

State Branches of the CV and NCWU to establish 
Youth Organizations, to meet the particular needs of 
young men and women of our Federation. What appears 
a promising State-wide plan is slowly taking shape also 
in Arkansas. A constitution for the Youth Union was 
adopted at the 1947 State Convention held in Fort 
Smith. 

The fall meeting of the Central District, CU, CWU 
and youths of both organizations was conducted in 
Sacred Heart Parish, Morrilton, on November 30. More 
than sixty young people from Little Rock, Conway, 
Morrilton and nearby parishes convened in separate ses- 
sions. They elected Joseph Siebenmorgen, of Conway, 
as President of the District Unit. Others chosen were: 
Ben Pinter, Morrilton, Vice-President and Rural Life 
Director, and Miss Agnes Lienhart, Little Rock, Sec- 
retary-treasurer. Rev. Victor Bueckman, O.S.B., Spir- 
itual Director, outlined the purpose of the youth or- 
ganization, and set forth the need and scope of activity 
for the lay apostolate of youth. Rev. Edw. Chrisman, 
O.S.B., spoke of the need today for Catholic youths of 
deep convictions, who will put into action their beliefs. 
Miss Agnes Lienhart, Secretary-treasurer, addressed the 
mass meeting of the CU and NCWU earlier in the after- 
noon on the significance of the Advent season; she dis- 
played an “Advent Wreath” intended to foster the spir- 
it of the season in the home. 

Tn the evening about two hundred young people from 
surrounding communities participated in the program 
of Christian social entertainment sponsored by the Youth 
Organization. The program was under the direction of 
Misses Susan Lies of Andale, Kans., and Frances Dough- 
erty, who have attended the training school in the 
Apostolate for Young Women conducted by the Ladies 
of the Grail. It was planned that Mr. Leonard Austin, 
noted authority on folk dancing and Christian recrea- 
tion, would be present to direct the program, but he 
was unable to attend. 
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Branch and District Activities 


Philadelphia 


ROM the masthead of a Round Letter, issued by the 

Philadelphia District of the CV, it appears that the 
group was organized in 1900 and incorporated in 1916. 
In all the years since then it has carried on and engaged 
in various endeavors. Before all, it offers its members 
lectures throughout the year. Thus on December 
7, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edw. Hawks, well-known as a writer 
and a lecturer, spoke to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence on “Modern Protestantism and its Struggle for 
Unity.” Msgr. Hawkes so fascinated his audience with 
his treatment of the subject, that Fr. Francis X. Roth, 
O.S.A., translated the lecture into German for publi- 
cation in the weekly, Nord Amertka. 

The program of the Philadelphia District also pro- 
vides a program for a Youth group, consisting at the 
present time of students of languages and civics in the 
Roman Catholic, the Little Flower and Hallahan High 
Schools in Philadelphia. Under the direction of Rev. 
Andrew P. Brown, the young people have produced, in 
German, the Pied Piper of Hamlein and the third act 
of Schiller’s drama William Tell. The proceeds of 
these dramatic presentations went to the NCWC Dhioce- 
san War Relief Committee, in charge of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Henry E. Koenes. 


The young men of the group are at present organiz- 
ing a basketball team, while the District League intends 
to remodel the basement of its hall, known as the Volks- 
verein Hall, in order that the young people may have a 
meeting place where to engage in the promotion of mis- 
sionary and relief work. The remodeled space 1s to be 
known as ‘Father Theo. Hammeke Recreation Room.” 
It was this priest who promoted the present Philadel- 
phia District League, and gained for himself the repu- 
tation of a self-sacrificing priest who never hesitated in 
his devotion to the cause of Catholic Social Action. He 
was one of the early members of the Catholic Action 
Committee of the CV. Rev. Fred T. Hoeger, C.S.Sp., 
is the present Spiritual Adviser of the District League, 
while Mr. Chas. F. Gerhard is its President. 


Andale, Kansas 


In accordance with a plan adopted at the State Con- 
vention of the CU of Kansas, conducted at Ost, early 
in November, the St. Joseph’s Society of Andale spon: 
sored an inter-parish meeting of societies in the immedi. 
ate neighborhood on December 10. Despite the hazard. 
ous roads caused by a heavy snow, about sixty men fror 
Andale, St. Marks, Ost and Colwich attended. In his 
address of welcome, Msgr. Klug, Pastor of Andale 
commented on the Declaration of Principles adopted by 
the State Convention; he pointed particularly to the 
merit of the resolution on the Dignity of the Large 
Family. 

After a short business meeting of the St. Joseph’: 
Society, its President, Mr. G. W. Orth, yielded th 
chair to Mr. Bernard Lies, Chairman of the Catholi 
Action Committee; Mr. Lies discussed the purpose o} 
the Inter-parochial meeting, and called attentton to th 
new By-laws, adopted by St. Joseph’s Society of Andale 
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The guest speaker was Mr. C. C. Winter of Andale, 
who gave a thorough explanation of the Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plan; he stated that membership would 
be solicited on a county-wide basis in this cooperative 
plan of hospitalization during 1948. 

Brief addresses were also made by Fr. Esser of Col- 
wich, Fr. Schacht of Andale, and by Messrs. Peter Mohr 
and John A. Suellentrop. 


Central District, Arkansas 


The fall meeting of the Central District League, CU, 
CWU and Cath. Youth Organization of Arkansas con- 
vened in Sacred Heart Parish, Morrilton, on November 
30. At the general session, Rev. A. F. Lachowsky, Spir- 
itual Director of the men’s organization, gave an in- 
teresting report on the Silver Jubilee Convention of 
the Nat. Cath. Rural Life Conference, held in Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana, on November 23-26. He also spoke of 
the work of the Glenmary Missioners, the newly-com- 
missioned society of priests founded by Rev. Howard 
Bishop for work in the home missions of our country. 
The spirit of penance which Catholics should foster 
during Advent was adequately discussed by Miss Ag- 
nes Lienhart, Conway, who also displayed an ‘‘Advent 
Wreath,’ made of evergreen, with its four candles 
in the center, intended for display in the home to en- 
hance the spirit of the season. 

Mr. Carl A. Pinter, Conway, President of the men’s 
Organization, presided at the separate session of his or- 
ganization. Miss Mary J. Meurer, President of the 
women’s section, served as chairman of the separate 
women’s session. Quite a number of visitors clergy 
from the neighboring parishes were present on the oc- 
casion. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Following its custom, to meet in a parish located in 
the county on the fifth Sunday of the month, the St. 
Louis and County District convened in Sacred Heart 
Parish, Florissant, on November 30. Mr. Frank Reuter, 
Vice-president, served as chairman in the absence of 
President Anthony Starman. Preliminary addresses were 
made by Fr. Robert Harder, S.J., assistant Pastor of the 
host Parish, and Fr. Anthony Adams, S.J., of St. Ferdi- 
nand’s, the adjoining parish. Fr. Harder praised the 
work of the District League and the CU of Missouri; 
he emphasized the importance of recruiting young men 
for the ranks of the organization. Fr. Anthony Adams, 
S.J., who is associated with the work of the Cath. Rural 
Life Conference, spoke of the duty of conserving and 
improving the soil for the future welfare of our coun- 
try. 

The guest speaker of the afternoon, Fr. Howard Huth, 
discussed the resolution of the Chicago Convention on 
“A Just Peace.” The speaker emphasized that no def- 
inite progress in this direction could be expected until 
men were willing to turn toward Almghty God for 
guidance; only the teachings of the King of Peace, if 
followed, would provide the way out for the present im- 
passe among the nations. 

President Bernard Gassel, of the CU of Missouri, 
discussed the recent activities of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of Missouri, and the need for continued vigilance 
of the group regarding proposed legislation in the State. 
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Chairman Reuter appointed a Committee to make 
arrangements for a Catholic Day to be held in a County 
parish in the spring. Sixty-eight members attended the 
meeting; they donated $7 to the penny collection taken 
up at the closing of the meeting. 


New York City 


The local Branch of the CV celebrated its annual 
Patronal Feast, that of the Immaculate Conception, 
with church services in Immaculate Conception Church 
on Sunday afternoon December 14. Following the re- 
ligious services the participants convened in the parish 
hall. President Bernard F. Jansen presided, and also 
addressed the gathering on the Declaration, ‘Tolerance 
and Intolerance,” adopted by the 1947 Convention of 
the CV. Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, honorary President of 
the Nat. Cath. Women’s Union, spoke on the progress 
of the women’s organization in behalf of the Central 
Eurpean Clothing Campaign. 


Miscellany 


E are indebted to the Katholische W ochenblatt of 

Chicago, for having brought to the attention of 
its readers the Bureau’s Christmas appeal. And not that 
alone, the paper heartily endorses our request for funds. 
The Katholische Wochenblatt also points out the activi- 
ties in which it engages and the reasons why the Bureau 
should be assisted. 


Copies of the monthly broadcasts sponsored by the 
Catholic League of Wisconsin (a member of the CV) 
are sent to affiliated Societies all over the State, because 
Station WEMP, from which the broadcast is made, 
does not reach all parts of Wisconsin. The intention 
is to make known this particular effort to the members 
of the organization, and to furnish them with material 
for discussion at meetings. 


In an effort to re-organize the Catholic Union of 
Illinois, Mr. F. W. Heckenkamp, of Quincy, has so- 
licited the addresses of Catholic Societies throughout 
the State. Both the pastors and the heads of various 
organizations approached with a request to furnish 
names and addresses responded wholeheartedly to Mr. 
Heckenkamp’s appeal. A list of over three hundred 
Societies not affiliated with the Catholic Union resulted 
from this effort. At present Mr. Heckenkamp is en- 
gaged in establishing contact with these organizations. 


Quite a few requests have been addressed to the Bu- 
reau for copies of the Declaration of Principles and 
Policies adopted by the Chicago Convention of the CV. 
Up to the middle of December, more than 5,500 copies 
of the 24-page brochure containing fundamental prin- 
ciples and directives on a host of confusing present-day 
problems had gone forth from the Bureau. The sub- 
jects discussed, which should form the basis of address- 
es at monthly meetings of our societies, are: His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII, the World Crisis, the International: 
Situation, a Plea for Peace, the Expelled and Homeless, 
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the Family, Youth, Education, Moral Reform—an 1n- 
dispensable Prerequisite of Social Reform, the Labor 
Question, Intolerance and Tolerance, Universal Military 
Training, Co-ops Threatened with Unjust Taxation. 

The Bureau has now reprinted the four-page Free 
Leaflet on “Communism and Catholicism’ for distribu- 
tion among our members and others. The leaflet sets 
forth in clear outline, in parallel columns, the funda- 
mental beliefs of the two irreconcilable philosophies of 
life, suing for the support of men all over the world. 
Copies of both the Declarations and the Free Leaflet 
are available upon request. 


While all too many of our members seem to forget 
about the promises the delegates of their Societies com- 
mit their organizations to at National Conventions, 
there are others who faithfully carry out resolutions to 
assist and promote the Missions, European Relief, and 
the Central Bureau. 

Thus, for instance, a faithful member, a resident of 
Carnegie, Pennsylvania, recently sent four $5 dona- 
tions with the following instructions: $5 towards the 
renovation of the Central Bureau building; $5 to the 
Missions, where most needed; $5 for European Relief. 
The fourth donation was intended by the donor for the 
Central Verein itself. 

We realize, of course, that not all of our members 
are able to make so liberal an offering as did the donor 
referred to. But there are few who could not send 
their mite. One hundred single dollars add up an ap- 
preciable sum. 


The St. Aloysius Young Men’s Benevolent Society of 
St. Joseph’s Parish, Utica, New York, commemorated 
the eighty-ninth anniversary of its founding, on Sunday, 
December 14. The members of this perhaps oldest 
parish sick and death benefit Society in the U.S. at- 
tended Mass and approached Holy Communion in a 
body on the occasion. Officers of the Society at the 
present time are: Rev. Cornelius Richartz, Pastor of the 
Parish, Spiritual Director; Elbert J. Montena, Pesident; 
Henry Wagner, Vice-president; Joseph Schmalz, Cor.. 
Sec., William Keiser, Finan. Sec.; Walter Langon, Treas- 
urer, Francis Schmalz, Marshal. 


One of the most faithful contributors to the Bureau’s 
annual clothing drive, a branch of the Roman Catho- 
lic Knights of St. George at Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
again contributed eight cartons of goods of a total 
weight of two hundred pounds for the missions. Mote- 
over, what we receive from this source is of good qual- 
ity and has helped the Bureau to establish a reputation 
for supplying annually a fine lot of clothing for Indian, 
Mexican and Negro missions. 


Asking our pardon for writing with a lead pencil, 
an old and faithful member sends us $3 for a certain 
Missionary in China. “I must tell. you,” he writes, “that 
it is impossible for me to give more. I only earn about 
$10 to $12 a week for myself and my wife. Were it not 
that my children help, we would be on relief.” 
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Desires to Serve Lepers © 
A T the beginning of the last World War all Catho- . 


lic Missionaries of German origin were removed | 
from Nigeria, West Africa, and transported to the Isle ~ 
of Jamaica for the duration. Among them was the Pre- 
fect Apostolic of Benue, Nigeria, British West Africa, 
who together with the other imprisoned Missionaries 
was not permitted to leave the Island until the 8th of 
February of last year. Msgr. Kirsten at present resides 
in Germany, but hopes to return to Africa to carry out 
the following plan. 

“May I be allowed to approach you,” the Monsignor 
writes, “regarding this my undertaking for the future. 
I want to find a Mission in Africa where I could es- 
tablish large leper villages more or less self-sustaining. 
I want to live with the lepers and make their hard lot 
bearable, life a little bit happy for their families and 
children. I have heard of great enterprises of this kind 
in China, India, Molokai, in Surinam, etc., but in West 
Africa, where there are so many of such outcasts, there 
are none. In ‘Nigeria alone there are more than_ 
100,000 lepers, and the same condition must prevail in 
other colonies on the West Coast.” 

Thus after eight years of captivity Msgr. Kirsten, 
member of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, has 
but one thought in mind, to devote his life entirely to 
the victims of leprosy. It is hardly necessary for us to 
add that we assured Msgr. Kirsten we would extend to 
him every aid possible to us as soon as a new field of 
action had been assigned to him. 


For the Missions 


[QECAUSE we are convinced that a certain donor 

would not want his name to be made known, we re- 
frain from saying who the author of the following com- 
munication is, but we do wish our members to know 
of the spirit which animates some of our friends who 
have sustained the cause of the Bureau over a number of 
years.. In this case the donor is following in the foot- 
steps of his father, who was a generous contributor to 
our cause. 

“I do not know why I should have to wait for let- 
ters from Chinese Missionaries,’ the writer states in 
a communication dated December 3, “to be reminded of 
you and your work. In any case it is about time for 
my usual year-end donation, so I am sending you my 
check for $250 which you may regard as coming from 
Mrs. N. N. and from me. No doubt you have a 
thousand places where this money could be used to 
good advantage, and I am only sorry the sum isn’t 
larger in view of the pressing needs.” 

Let us add the donor is a man of large family, who 
remarks in his letter to us: “By the grace of God we 
have managed to avoid mixed marriages up to this 
point.” 


Among recent requests for copies of our Free Leaf- 
lets on Credit Unions there was one addressed to us by 
a retired Chief Justice, a resident of Trivandrum, South 
India, President of the Trivandrum Catholic Associa- 
tion. ; : 
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Contributions for the Library 


Library of German-Americana 


ALBERT KLEBER, O.8.B,, Do., Do., St. Pius’ 
Parish, Troy, Indiana. Centenary History, 1847-1947. 
—JOSEPH UHLENKOTT, Idaho; Elsensohn, 
Sr. M. A., Pioneer Days in Idaho County, Vol. 1., 
Caldwell, Idaho, 1947; REV. J. SCHAGE- 
MANN, C.Ss.R., Maryland. The Redemptorists, Fifty 
Years in St. Joseph’s Parish, Denver, Colorado, 1894- 
1944; Centennial of St. Alphonsus Parish, New York, 
N. Y., 1847-1947; REV. E. P. FUSSENEGGER, 
Pa., Diamond Jubilee (1872-1947), St. Mary’s Parish, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


General Library 


REV.FR.SCHLAD WEILER, P.S.M.,, Wiscon- 
sin: Rademacher, H. Berechnungen u. Gesetz im Ehele- 
ben. Kevelaer, 1933. Gspann. Dr. J. Chrys. Im Reiche d. 
Aberglaubens. Einsiedeln, 1915—HON. FK. M. 
KARSTEN, Washington, D. C. Annual Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution, U. S. Govt. Prtg. Office, 
1947.—M R. C. R. ORCHARD, Washington, D. C. 
Handbook for Federal Credit Unions, Manual of Ac- 
counting Procedure for Federal Credit Unions, both 
pub. by Federal Denosit Insurance Corp., Washington, 
D. C.,1947.—REV.J.J.SCHAGEMANN,C.SSR,, 
Maryland. Fourth National Holy Name Convention, 
1947, Boston, Mass. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


| Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C. V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


és Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $82.30; Medical Mission Units 
of St. Louis District League, $15; J. Schwener, Sr., IIL, 
$3; Security Title & Trust Co., San Antonio, Texas, 
$50; A. Heimann, Wis., $65; Rev. F. Weinig, Mo., $10; 
Bern. A. Spaeth, Iowa, $250; H. Jacobsmeyer, Mo., $10; 
S. Stuve, Mo., $1; Wm. Efken, Mo., $1; Rev. C. Kreken- 
berg, Ill., $5; J. V. Kirchhoff, Mo., $3; Very Rev. R. B. 
Schuler, Mo., $10; Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo., $25; C. O. 
Grierer, Mo., $20; Rev. Geo. Koob, Mo., $25; Hon. Wm. 
L. Igoe, Mo., $20; Jos. Kessler, Mo., $3; Jos. Hartlieb, 
Mo., $5; P. P. Hiegel, Ark., $5; Rev. A. J. Mersinger, 
Mo., $2; N. M. Lies, Kans., $1; A. Wackenheim, Mo., 
$25; Jos. Holzhauer, Wis., $5; E. Gummersbach, Mo., 
$10; N. N., Ill, $2; Mrs. A. Phillipps, Ind., $10; B. 
‘Bartsch, Mo., $5; W. J. Mersinger, Mo., $10; St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, Christian Mothers Society, St. Louis, $5; 
‘Mr. and Mrs. W. Jobst, Mo., $2; Rev. M. Herber, Kans., 
$3; Rev. F. J. Ostendorf, Ill., $10; F. C. Bangert, Mo., 
$1; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Goelz, Ill., $10; Dr. P. N. Zimmer, 
Mo., $2; Miss T. Doniat, Ill., $2; Rev. C. Poggemon, 
Ark., $5; St. Augustine Court No. 359 C.O.F., Chicago, 
‘Ill., $5; A. W. Nellwoebner, Iowa, $5; Val. J. Peter, 
Nebr., $10; St. Joseph’s Society of High Hill, Texas, 
$5; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raith, North Dak., $5; S. Rechner, 
Til, $1; N. Dietz Jr., Nebr., $25; Rev. C. Moosmann, 
‘Pa., $10; M. Mohr, Kans., $10; N. N., Kans., $50; Rev. 
G. Lutkemeier, Ind. $2; Frank Gittinger, Tex., $10; 
Rev. B. Wewer, Mo., $10; A. Springob, Wis., $10; Rev. 
‘L. L. Haupt, Minn., $5; A. Schneiderhahn, Mo., $10; 
‘Jim Zipf, Mo., $5; A. Schwinn, Wis., $2; N. N., Wis., 
$2; Mrs. F. J. Gill, Pa. $5; Rev. B. J. Benten, Mo., 
$10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vornholt, Kans., $5; J. J. Gram- 
ling, Wis., $1; St. Edmund High School, Brooklyn, N. 
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Y., $5; St. Joseph Mutual Aid Society, Fort Smith, 
Ark., $20; A. Dirkson and Sons, Ill., $20; J. B. Wehr- 
muth, N. Y., $5; St. Peter Claver Aid Soc., Sheboygan, 
Wis., $10; Msgr. J. Wurm, Minn., $5; F. X. Mangold, 
Ill., $5; Rev. J. Louis, Mich., $3; F. Forster, Wis., $1; 
Jos. Goedeker, Mo. $5; A. Plass, Wis., $5; Rev. Wm. 
Bronner, Wis., $10; G. Stickler, N. Y., $5; N. N., New 
York, $1; J. Scheppers, Mo., $1; Mrs. M. Beckerly, Mo., 
$1; Rt. Rev. P. Schnetzer, Texas, $5; Wm. Wagner, 
Mo., $1; Rev. S. Zohlen, Minn., $3; Rt. Rev. F. Ketter, 
Ind., $5; V. Rev. Oppenheim, IIl., $10; John Hoog, Ind., 
92; L. H. Budenz, N. Y., $5; Bern. Lies, Kans., $10; 
Rev. D. Wewers, Ark., $1; T. J. Arnold, Ark., $25; Rt. 
Rey. A. Deutsch, Minn., $25; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hisen- 
bacher, Ill., $25; J. J. Dietz, Wis., $5; St. Joseph Soci- 
ety, Fairfax, Minn., $10; Franciscan Fathers, Chicago, 
Ill., $2; Rt. Rev. Engel, Ill., $20; Jos. J. France, N. Y., 
$5; Holy Trinity Sick Benevolent Society, La Crosse, 
Wis., $10; St. Clotilde Society, St. Cloud, Minn., $5; 
St. Antonius Soc., Marystown, Minn., $10; A. I. Bearer, 
Pa., $1; Jos. App, Wis., $1; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hilgenberg, 
Ill., $10; C. K. of St. George, Bedford, Pa., $2; Wm. 
C. Bruce, Wis., $25; St. James Mission Group, Decatur, 
Ill., $25; Rev. G. Eggemann, Mo., $25; E. Epple, Minn., 
$10; Miss K. Keilman, Ind., $5; Holy Name Society, 
Haston, Pa., $5; Mrs. B. B. Wacholtz, Minn., $1; K. 
Nissel, Calif., $5; Miss A. Grob, Texas, $10; J. & E. 
Huether, N. Y., $10; Rev. F. Foley, Ark., $3; Rev.. R. 
Washington, Virginia, $15; J. Stadler, N. Y., $10; St. 
Joseph Society, Jasper, Ind., $2; Rev. N. Habig, Calif., 
$1; J. Hahn Family, Conn., $10; Rev. W. J. Cremer, 
Iowa, $1; Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. Pape, Wis., $5; B. N. Lies, 
Kans., $10; Rev. S. Bruckmann, S. D., $1; A. Zimmer- 
man, N. Y., $15; Rosary Altar Society, Newark, N. J., 
$5; Mr. C. Stelzer, Maine, $5; Jos. Uhlenkott, Idaho, 
$5; W.C.U. Br. No. 63, East St. Louis, Ill., $5; B. F. 
Maier, Ill., $2; Mrs. A. Zigerlig, N. J., $5; St. Louis 
Men’s Club, Buffalo, N. Y., $10; St. Francis Convent, 
Springfield, Ill., $25; A. Moeller, Md., $3; J. & A. Se- 
linger, Mo., $12.50; Rev. Jos. Henrich, N. Y., $10; Jos. 
B. Schuermann, Mo., $2; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Neumann, II1., 
$15; Parish Poor Society, St. Peter & Paul, Mo., $5; 
L. Range, Mo., $5; A. Esswein, Mo., $1; A. J. Loeffler, 
Minn., $25; Rev. J. Bartelme, Wis., $5; Msgr. G. Dre- 
her, Mo., $25; J. C. Esswein, Mo., $1; Wm. Kapp, N. 
Y., $10; J. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $5; M. Russral, N. Y., 
$1; J. N. Sommer, Mo., $5; Rev. C. McCoy, Mo., $20; 
A. W. Miller, Ind., $5; F. C. Kueppers, Minn., $10; N. 
Schumacher, Iowa, $5; C. K. of St. George Br. 10, 
North Braddock, Pa., $1; St. Elizabeth Holy Name So- 
ciety, East St. Louis, Ill., $10; J. M. Aretz, Minn., $2; 
Bitting, Jones, & Co., Mo., $10; F. W. Manning, Pa., $2; 
St. Joseph Soc., Minneapolis, Minn., $10; J. Schaefer, 
Ohio, $5; A. Petry, Calif., $5; St. Joachim Verein, Rich 
Fountain, Mo., $10; Total to including Dec. 17, 1947, 
$1,702.80. 
Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $659.95; Rev. F. Dreising, Tex- 
as, $1; F. Schneider, Ind., $1; N. Y. Local Branch CCV, 
$5; Miss M. Rice; N. Y., $1; A. Burkard, Calif., $1; M. 
L. Kerns, Calif., $1; Sundry minor items, $1.98; Total 
to including Dec. 17, 1947, $671.98. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $137.42; St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Society, St. Louis, Mo., $2.85; CWU of N. 
Y., $25; Total to including Dec. 17, 1947, $164.77. ; 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 
Previously reported: $332.50; Hy. B. Dielmann for 
“In Memoriam” Charles W. Meyer, San Antonio, Tex- 

as, $100; Total to including Dec. 17, 1947, $432.50. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
Previously reported: $9,007.40; Rev. A. F. Ellebracht, 
Mo., $25; C. E., St. Louis, $5; Interest Income, $2.50; 
From children attending $587.93; Total to including 
Dec. 17, 1947, $9,627.83. 
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European Relief 


Previously reported: $4,985.00; Mrs. M. Gorges, 
Kansas, $10; St. Mark’s Men’s Society & Friends, 
Maize, Kansas, $165; Pittsburgh District CWU, Pa., 
$80; Security Title Trust Co., San Antonio, Texas, $903 
N. N., Kansas, $150; A. Springob, Wis., $5; St. Mark’s 
Married Ladies Sodality, Mo., $10; Wm. Howard, Ky., 
$10; Mrs. J. Strunk, Kans., $50; P. L. Toner, Pa., $03 
B. N. Lies, Kans., $30; J. & A. Selinger, Mo., $12.50; 
St. Elizabeth Society, Winsted, Minn., $10.50; Total to 
including Dec. 17, 1947, $5,571.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $15,599.27; Mrs. H. B. Zensen, 
Pa., $5; Margaret Mary Hospital, Batesville, Ind., $10; 
A. Plass, Wis., $30; Mr. & Mrs. F. Preske, Ind., $16; 
J. Heeks, N. Y., $1; Mrs. R. Kobler, Minn., $2; P. W. 
Kleba, Mo., $10; Monastery of the Visitation, Toledo, 
Ohio, $20; Sisters of Christian Charity, Sioux City, 
Iowa, $4; St. Peter’s College, Muenster, Canada, $24.69; 
Mary L. Stang, Sask., Canada, $5; Young Ladies So- 
dality, Our Lady of Perp. Help Parish, St. Louis, $25; 
Mrs. E. Auer, N. Y., $2; Mrs. T. Roth, Wis., $3; J. 
Jantsch, Wis., $20; Immaculate Conception Convent, 
Great Bend,-Kans., $20; Holy Angels Convent, Jones- 
boro, Ark., $8; St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, 
Idaho, $10; St. Francis Convent, Springfield, Ill., $40; 
St. Francis Convent, Little Falls, Minn., $10; D. E. 
Suffa, Conn., $10; M. Knorst, Wis., $1; J. Schneider, 
Canada, $10; G. Schaechtel, Canada, $5; Mrs. A. Wahl- 
rab, Calif., $3; Mrs. F. Tanzer, Oregon, $2; St. Peter 
and Paul Benevolent Society, Mankato, Minn., $10; 
Catholic Youth Club, Middletown, Pa., $5; F. Bianchi, 
Minn., $14; Mrs. C. Meyer, Wis., $5; F. Schneider, Ind., 
$2; Monastery of the Poor Clares, Chicago, [ll., $20; 
Mrs. B. Hentges, Minn., $5; St. Francis Convent, 
Peoria, Ill., $5; Miss E. Moeller, Md., $5; G. Marx, 
Minn., $5; Notre Dame Motherhouse, Baltimore, Md., 
$5; St. Anthony Home, Lafayette, Ind., $5; Sisters of 
St. Francis, Maryville, Mo., $1; A. Lippens, Mont., $5; 
F. Holzner, Va., $80; St. Joseph Military School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $6; R. E. Connell, N. J., $30; Passionist 
Nuns, Ky., $10; Mrs. S. Haag, Canada, $13; I. Hagel, 
Canada, $5; Sisters of Holy Cross, Michigan City, 
Ind., $2; Mrs. E. Bustin, Sr., Canada, $10; Poor Clare 
Nuns, Omaha, Nebr., $60; N. N., Kans., $50; Rev. H. 
Klein, Ill., $30; Mrs. L. Sintzel, Ill., $45; Sisters of Di- 
vine Province, H. E., Pittsburgh, Pa., $3; A. Miesauer, 
Minn., $2; Miss R. Kuhn, Iowa, $5; H. G. Meyer, Minn., 
$10; A. M. Schummer, Canada, $5; V. Carroll, N. Y., 
$1; M. Terry, Ohio, $22; C. Batzinger, N. Y., $5; B. 
M. Flynn, Wis., $5; Queen of the Rosary Convent, 
Amityville, N. Y., $10; M. DeMong, Canada, $6; Miss 
M. Treben, Kans., $.60; Miss A. Kress, Wis., $12; Mrs. 
J. Wettengel, Wis., $10; Lourdes Convent, Lewistown, 
Montana, $1; Mrs. Huber, N. Dak., $3; Mrs. Stang, 
Canada, $2; J. Huegle, Calif., $2; Mrs. H. Oestreich, 
Pa., $25; Convent of Divine Love, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$30; Bern. A. Spaeth, Iowa, $20; St. Joseph’s Orphan- 
age, Fall River, Mass., $9; St. Benedict’s Convent, St. 
Joseph, Minn., $15; Catholic Women’s Union of N. Y., 
$20; E. J. Towle, Calif., $35; St. Joseph Hospital, Lo- 
gansport, Ind., $5; Miss M. Rice, N. Y., $45; St. Eliza- 
beth Hospital, Lafayette, Ind., $5; St. Mary’s Hospital, 
La Salle, Ill., $2; Catholic Daughters of America, Hud- 
son, N. Y., $5; Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo., $5; Mrs. C. 
Lopinski, Canada, $10; St. Francis Convent, Little 
Falls, Minn., $5; Mount Angels Academy, Great Falls, 
Mont., $10; F. I. Fabing, Calif., $90; F. Fries, Ind., $5; 
A. Burkard, Calif., $30; John Leboldus, Canada, $10; 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, Wabash, Minn., $10; Providence 
Hospital, Waco, Texas, $1; St. Mary’s Hospital, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., $20; Wm. Grobschmidt, Wis., $10; P. J. 
Wolven, N. Y., $10; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $20; 
Miss C. Petsche, Calif., $4; Sr. M. Elizabeth, Canada, 
$5; St. Mary’s Hospital, Gallup, New Mexico, $5; A. 
Althoff, Wis., $3; N. N., Mo., $26; Jos. D. Costello, 
Wis., $10; Rev. A. Kaicher, N. Y., $5; Mrs. O. Romey, 
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Wis., $8; Mrs. J. Schmidt, Ill, $5; Mrs. C. Goeckel, 


Ill., $10; Borges$ Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich., $17; Mrs: 


E. Scharf, N; Dak., $2; Mrs. L. Brill, Wis., $5; Rev. E. 
Stehling, Wis., $25; Mrs. E. Boisdorf, Minn., $5; L. 
Reinhardt, Minn., $10; Mrs. R. Pokorny, Ill., 50c; 
French Institute of Notre Dame, Kansas City, Mo., $5; 
P. Binder, Pa., $30; Miss E. Grieb, Pa., $1; Robert 
Happke, Minn., $10; St. Joseph Seminary, Teutopolis, 
Ill., $5; St. Jos. Convent, Denver, Colorado, $5; St. 
John’s Hospital, Tulsa, Okla., $30; St. Francis Hospital, 
Breckenridge, Minn., $25; A. Schniederhahn, Mo., $10; 
Sacred Heart Hospital, Lynch, Nebr., $5; F. X. Hall, 
Minn., $5; St. Mary’s Hospital Heboken, N. J., $10; 
Mrs. T. Roth, Wis., $3; Spohn Hospital, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, $10: Miss P. Machuta, Mich., $1; Mrs. 
H. Schaefer, Minn., $15; St. Ann’s Home, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $5; Hohmann-Tumbach Estate, Mo., $1,200; Jos. 
Ritter, Kans., $10; Mercy Social Welfare Bureau, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $10; St. Joseph Convent, Columbia, 
Pa., $2; Mrs. A. Foley, Pa., $2; A. Plass, Wis., $10; A. 
M. Liebl, Wis., $20; M. Kramer, Nebr., $5; Mount St. 
Joseph Convent, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., $5; 
Mrs. R. Martin, Kansas, $10; St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Canada, $8.68; Mrs. C. Sebald, Minn., $1; Mrs. R. 
Huber, North Dakota, $10; Fred Egger, N. J., $10; 
Mrs. M. Steger, IIll., $1; St. Joseph Convent, Monterey, 
Calif., $30; Maryknoll Sisters, Clarks Summit, Pa., $4; 
Monastery of St. Clares, New Orleans, La., $5; Mrs. 
R. Franta, Minn., $1; Jos. & Mary Michalka, Tex., $25; 
Mrs. D. Rauch, N. Y., $2; Poor Clare Nuns, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $15; P. J. Seefeld, N. Dak., $10; Vince. Seefeld, N. 
Dak., $5; Mrs. A. Volkmer, Nebr., $10; Sisters of Chris- 
tian Charity, Harrisburg, Pa., $1; Convent of Divine 
Love, Philadelphia, Pa., $30; J. Mildenberger, Canada, 
$5; St..Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis., $5; St. Agnes 
Home, Kirkwood, Mo., $5; Mrs. A. Bader, Canada, $5; 
D. Koob, Canada, $12; Sisters of Christian Charity, 
New Ulm, Minn., $5; St. Peter’s College, Canada, 
$24.69; St. Joseph Benevolent Society, New Ulm, Minn., 


j 


$26; H. E. Fey, Texas, $3; Rev. B. Wirtz, N. J., $5; 


Rt. Rev. Jos. Vogelweid, Mo., $863; Poor Clare Nuns, 
Chicago, IIl., $45; Marymount School, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $10; J. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $25; Catholic Ladies 
Aid Society, San Francisco, Calif., $5; Mrs. Hughes, 


Nebr., $1; St. Peter Claver Convent, Macon, Ga, “S255 


A. Smith, lll., $3; L. Hargarten, Wis., $1; Oscar Host, 
Wis., $1; M. L. Olsen, Ill., $1; Carmelite Nuns, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., $60; J. Schaefer, Ohio, $15; A. Petry, Calif., 
$15; Mrs. Andersen, Wis., $5; Sisters of Divine Savior, 
St. Nazianz, Wis., $10; College of St. Scholastica, Du- 
luth, Minn., $5; P. Lloyd, Mo., $1; St. Joseph Hospital, 
Lancaster, Pa., $10; J. Sneath, N. Y., $3: Mrs. Wm. 
Halsema, Ind., $2; Cath. Koeb, Ill, $1; Fr. Bernard, 
Wis., $5; Total to including Dee. 17, 1947, $19,333.43. 


